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attitude of the daily press toward President 

Coolidge’s “I do not choose.” At first 
there was practical unanimity of opinion in judg- 
ing that the President had deliberately put him- 
. self out of the race. Many news 
stories and special articles ap- 
peared appraising the strength 
of the various obvious candi- 
dates who should follow in his 
footsteps. Great men were asked 
their opinions, not so much as 
to the meaning of the Presi- 
dent’s words as to their choice 
of a successor. Now the tone is 
changing. No longer do head- 
lines describe some correspondent’s opinion on the 
relative strength of Lowden, Dawes, or Hoover in 
Nebraska. The emphasis has shifted to a definite 


\ CURIOUS reaction is noticeable in the 





questioning of the President’s meaning and intent. * 


The action of Massachusetts enthusiasts who, fol- 
lowing the lead of former Senator Butler, insist that 
the President is still in the ring, remain uncontra- 
dicted by the one individual who could finally set all 
doubts at rest — the President himself. The horde 


of officeholders, whose official life is closely bound 
up with the Coolidge régime, are working overtime 
toward the same end. A few scattered business men’s 
organizations have been formed to propel the Presi- 
dent into another term. No longer do other candi- 
dates command front-page attention. In fact, all eyes 
are again centered on the figure who has returned to 
the remodeled White House. And still silence. Not a 
word from the clear and simple lexicon of the Eng- 
lish language to replace the ambiguous “choose.” 
Perhaps the President enjoys the uncertainty. Per- 
haps his friends are advising him to keep quiet until 
the true proportions of the Coolidge-for-a-third- 
term snowball can be gauged. We cannot believe 
either of these explanations. We still believe and 
hope that the President will make himself un- 
mistakably clear and do it very soon. 


Another White Coal Triumph 
UPERPOWER, that much advertised Goliath 


of the modern industrial structure, took another 
leap forward when steam plants in the Northern 
States were linked up last week with Southern 
hydroelectric. centers. Power lines of .this latest 
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connecting system extend from Mobile, Alabama, 
to Chicago. Seven power companies of Ohio, West 
Virginia, and Pennsylvania have been joined with 
a company which serves a portion of the Southern 
seaboard, and through that company with plants in 
Alabama. Thus a plan which owes much of its 
impetus to the emergency created by our entrance 
into the World War, and was carried forward by 
governmental research under Secretary Hoover, 
continues its advance. Officials of the power com- 
panies believe the link will result in mutual benefit 
to. Northern and Southern utilities. If the South 
faces a water-power shortage owing to drought, 
Northern steam plants will make up the deficit. 
On the other hand, if the Northern States find their 
power supply restricted by strikes in the coal in- 
dustry, Southern hydroelectric plants will relieve 
the situation. The dream of the superpower advo- 
cates may in a measure be realized. 

Much truth lies in the statement of engineering 
authorities, however, that interconnection of power 
plants other than those which fall naturally within 
definite regional programs is neither practical nor 
desirable at the present time. In the first place, 
long-distance transmission is difficult and costly. 
In the second, generating costs are but a fraction 
of the consumer’s bill. The slight reduction which 
the substitution of white coal for black might 
register in consumer cost is negligible, and some- 


times there is no economy whatsoever. If the. 


Boulder Dam project on the Colorado River is 
eventually put into effect, the cost of its power to 
southern California is likely to be actually greater 
than the cost from present sources. 

The principal economy which superpower can 
accomplish under present conditions is in “evening 
the load.” Its wide distribution may help in meeting 
the fluctuations in the demand for power which 
occur regularly in different parts of a district over 
twenty-four-hour periods, since rivers and falls 
which are superpower sources run day in and day 
out. It may assist, as company officials suggest, in 
meeting a coal shortage or a drought. But there is 
as yet no demand for a nation-wide interconnection 
of power lines. 


*rance Learns American Tricks 
HEN Tilden and Johnston limped defeated 


off the Germantown courts the United States 
relinquished the Davis Cup, confessing that France 
had learned to beat her in a game at which Amer- 
icans were for seven years invincible. There was 
regret, a little perfunctory applause, but no vitu- 
peration. The tariff game is another in which the 
United States has been considered for some time 
invincible, and in which France has sprung a 
surprise by coming out suddenly with a series of 
smashing placements from the base line. We have 


received the new French tariff schedule with con- 


‘siderably less grace than we showed the victory of 


Lacoste and Cochet; in fact, the grand stand has 
been shaken by a fit of editorial booing such as has 
not been heard since the Mellon-Bérenger debt 
settlement fell to pieces. 

In this there is some justification. It appears at 
first sight that France has failed to appreciate the 
favor we have done her by flooding her markets 
with everything from red paint to alarm clocks 
and safety razors. It seems that she has taken 
unfair advantage of us by driving home a decisive 
point after time has been called, and added insult 
to injury making concessions to Germany. _ 

On reflection, however, we must confess that 
France has made an allowable coup in the tariff 
tournament. In a way, she has adopted the Amer- 
ican technique. She has decided that if a high tariff 
wins victories for industry on one side of the 
Atlantic, it is likely to do the same thing for in- 
dustry on the other. Her change of attitude is one 
which we must accept with a degree of equanimity 
and sportsmanship until matters are brought to a 
show-down by the opening in October of Franco- 


‘American trade negotiations. 


France could not have made her recent tariff 
revision without the realization that it would meet 
with protest from America, and it is highly probable 
that she will be willing to do a little horse trading 
with us when the time comes. If she has strength- 
ened her position for such trading, it is something 
of which we cannot logically complain. The best we 
can do is to request that until October she leave in 
effect the old intermediate rates. If she declines to 
do this, our exporters will have to make what they 
can of an awkward month’s wait. 


The First Fifty Years Are Hardest 


Is a striking article in a recent issue of Collier’s, 
Maj. Chester P. Mills tells the story of his term 
of office as prohibition administrator of the Second 
Federal District, comprising New York City and 
the Hudson Valley counties, 
Long Island, and Connecticut. 
According to him the function 
of the prohibition service, as our 
Solons and statesmen see it, is to 
provide jobs for the hungry 
small fry of the political fringe. 
“Prohibition,” he says, “‘is the 
new pork barrel.” His career as 
3 a prohibition administrator was 
one long squabble with political 
bosses who wished to provide support for good, 
bad, and indifferent political friends at the public 
expense. In the end, he claims, the politicians 
shouldered him out of his job simply because he 
preferred efficiency to a comfortable pork barrel. 
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Seymour Lowman, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury in charge of prohibition, has on several 
occasions with singular frankness expressed his 
views on the personnel of the service and on prohibi- 
tion in general. Some days, he says, his arm gets 
tired signing letters discharging inefficient or dis- 
honest agents. It will take about fifty years to make 
enforcement effective, he thinks — implying that 
even then America will not look or act exactly like 
the Sahara Desert. 

All of this is fairly discouraging to us ardent pro- 
hibitionists. We did not pass this great moral meas- 
ure in order to create a new pork barrel or an 
asylum for decayed ward heelers. We passed it to 
keep everyone from drinking. So far our purpose 
does not seem somehow to have been achieved. 








Legal Restraints for Derring Do 


_ Secretary of the Navy T. Douglas 
Robinson has put one over on the old man 
of the sea by refusing the aid of the United States 
Navy to transoceanic flyers. If hereafter ’planes 
are spiked on the old man’s 
trident and dragged to the 
bottom, it will be through no 
connivance on the part of Mr. 
Robinson. By canceling the 
leaves granted to Lieut. Law- 
rence W. Curtin and Ensign 
Steve V. Edwards, who were 
to accompany Capt. René 
Fonck on his New York to 
Paris flight, and by rejecting 
the request that naval vessels patrol the Pacific for 
the benefit of World Flyers Brock and Schlee, he 
has inaugurated for his Department a policy of 
frowning upon such ventures. Besides this, he has 
recommended that the Department of Commerce 
undertake measures to prevent “stunt” flying. 
Civil aviation may be controlled by that Depart- 
ment under authority from Congress, according to 
Mr. Robinson. 

For our part, while we doubt that any legal 
restraint can be put upon adventurous flyers, we 
approve of these blows which Mr. Robinson has 
landed against circus aviation. They will help in 
settling a dangerous nuisance with which we have 
already expressed our dissatisfaction. At the same 
time, we concur with Colonel Lindbergh in his 
opinion that a way ought to be left open for the 
perfecting of distance flights. “Hazardous flights 
should not be prohibited, but they’ should be at- 
tempted only after careful study by experienced 
personnel, with the best of modern equipment, and 
for a definite purpose,” he has said. “In the future 
expeditions should be organized and prizes offered 
under conditions which promote the development 
of safer travel.” 
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It is possible that foolhardy exploits in aviation 
can be discouraged without closing the door to 
such flights as Colonel Lindbergh has in mind. 
Army and Navy pilots can, of course, be forbidden 
to take part in hazardous*stunts. For the rest, we 
hope that the National Aéronautic Association, 
together with the Department of Commerce, will 
use its influence. 


Harassments of Beauty 


ANNY BRICE has told the world that she lost 

her husband when the facial surgeons took the 
hump out of her nose. The sight of his wife with a 
straight or gentile nose aroused in the breast of Mr. 
Nicky Arnstein what Miss Brice — Mrs. Arnstein 
in private life — described as “‘an inferiority com- 
plex.” The fact that he was languishing in the 
Government’s large calaboose at Leavenworth does 
not seem to have affected unhappily his self-esteem, 
but he simply could not bear the thought or the 
sight of a wife with a good-looking nose. It was 
humiliating to his masculine pride. Other men had 
ugly wives. Why couldn’t he? It is pretty tough 
when you marry a nice ugly woman and then when 
you come out of jail you find that she has gone and 
made herself pretty. Who wouldn’t develop an 
inferiority complex under such treatment. 

There is a moral here for us men. If we wish — 
and of course we do wish — to hold the love of our 
wives, we should think twice before we have our 
faces lifted or our eyebrows plucked or our beards 
curled or our ears trimmed. Too much beauty on 
our part might make the poor girls feel inferior; 
they might get to feeling so terribly inferior that 
they would think they weren’t fit to live in the same 
house with us, and the first thing we knew they 
would be walking out on us, accompanied by the ice- 
man or the traffic cop. 


Jimmy the Idealist! 


APPER Jimmy Walker, emissary of Tammany 
Hall in Europe, has elicited an enthusiastic 
tribute from Mussolini, the Cast Iron Duke of 
Italy. Julius Ceesar in his day of triumph could not 
have been more impressed with a talented chieftain 
of Britain than was the Premier of Italy with 
New York’s tourist mayor. “Mr. Walker is young 
not only in appearance, but also in spirit,” said 
Mussolini. “He is a man of great talent, an idealist 
and a practical man at the same time, and highly 
fitted, therefore, to govern the great metropolis in 
which live 1,000,000 Italians whom the mayor of 
New York has praised highly, saying that they are 
hard-working, and obedient to American laws.” 
Jimmy the Idealist! Such is the title which this 
interview will send ringing through the annals of 
American civic government. We are led to wonder 
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what Mussolini would have said of William Hale 
Thompson, the man who saved Chicago from the 
menace of King George of England or of Senator 
Heflin who protects us from the Pope. 

It is evident that the *blandishments of the boy 
mayor were not without effect upon the man of iron. 
Possibly Il Duce has been led to believe that the 
million obedient and hard-working Italians of New 
York are housed along Riverside Drive and Park 
Avenue, where they drink their sunny wines and 
conduct their native festivals with the full assist- 
ance of Jimmy’s kindly lieutenants, to whom votes 
matter nothing and the milk of human kindness 
counts for all. 

If we are going to have a real Utopia in America 
the best way to attain it will be the arrangement of 
more interviews such as the one between Benito 
and his honor, the mayor. And there are a good 
many civic executives, Jimmy Walker excepted, 
who would do more for their municipalities by 
undertaking perpetual tours of Europe than by 
staying at home to practice the spirit of youth 
or their kind of idealism. 


Germany Steals a March 


O move in the current gathering  theof 
League of Nations Assembly has been more 
striking than the announcement of Dr. Gustav 
Stresemann, German Foreign Minister, that the 
Reich will accept the compul- 
sory arbitration clause of the 
World Court protocol. For if 
Germany makes good her word, 
it will strengthen the position 
of the court and inaugurate 
among the great powers a new 
and salutary attitude toward 
that judicial body. 

Under the provisions of the 
protocol there are two alter- 
natives for a nation adhering to the Court. It may 
join with the understanding that cases in which it 
claims an interest shall be submitted to arbitration 
only with its consent, or it may go the whole way 
and agree to accept compulsory arbitration of any 
dispute in which it may be involved with another 
power. Thirty-two states have thus far gone the 
whole way, but among them is none of the great 
powers. In Geneva arises the feeling that Germany 
has stolen a march on her former enemies. And in this 
latest declaration of her intentions, Germany has 
indeed marched a long way toward continued peace 
in Europe, and has called the bluff of Great Britain, 
France, Japan, and Italy. By her demonstration of 
confidence in the World Court, she has set a course 
for them to follow, a practical course in which there 
is room for a good deal besides the eulogizing of 
peace through florid oratory. Dr. Stresemann’s 





speech has done much to dissipate the gloom in 
which the League session opened, treading close 
upon the heels of the unsuccessful three-power 
armament conference. His attitude has been lav- 
ishly praised by M. Briand and by other European 
statesmen. It remains to be seen what besides 
speech making will grow out of the situation. 

In the meantime, certain pessimistic American 
observers are inclined to scoff. “What is Dr. Strese- 
mann up to?” they demand. Their answer is that 
he has a set of reservations up his sleeve, for it is 
inconceivable to them that anyone should care to 
make such a move without neutralizing it first by 
a cautious bill of exceptions. 

The contrast between the attitudes of Dr. 
Stresemann and the United States Senate toward 
the Court is one which deserves thoughtful 
consideration in this country, where peace is 
theoretically perched in effigy on every flagpole. 
Germany’s latest move at Geneva should cause 
our domestic reservationists to question themselves 
more deeply. If reactionary Europe advances from 
talking about peace to acting in the interests of 
peace, the liberal-minded United States should not 
be slow to follow. We shall watch with interest 
developments surrounding the compulsory-arbi- 
tration clause of the World Court protocol. 


Misanthropy on a Tropic Shore 


HE story of Col. P. H. Fawcett, British ex- 

plorer, is one which will tax the understanding of 
many a comfortable city dweller. Here, according 
to report, is a man who foregoes the pleasures of 
movies, theatres, taxicabs, and automat éafeterias, 
and prefers the jungle. No more jazz, traffic jams 
and billboards, or red-hot mamas for Colonel Faw- 
cett! In his South American retreat he will live 
forgotten and unnoticed, angling in undiscovered 
waters for fish never dreamed of by Isaak Walton, 
entranced by the flight of brilliant birds such as 
Europe never saw. He will live as a self-exiled 
Robinson Crusoe, with no wish for home or its 
doubtful advantages. With his son and another 
white man for companions, he will spend his allotted 
time in the South American jungle, far from the 
nearest white settlement. 

Roger Courteville, Brazilian engineer, who claims 
to have found Colonel Fawcett, describes him as 
“a man of dull spirit and a misanthrope.” Perhaps 
an engineer is ill-fitted to understand this strange 
genius of the tropics. A less practical type might 
find in Colonel Fawcett the expression of something 
dormant but none the less present in many men — 
the wish to escape from a mechanical age and spend 
a life of romancing far from dank subway platforms 
and sunless tenements. If an expedition is sent to 
interrogate Colonel Fawcett it should consist 
chiefly of poets and musicians. 
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Latin America and the League 


OME of our international political prophets 
have had the hunch for a long time that the 
United States and the League of Nations 

would eventually find their interests clashing in 
Latin America. They have prophesied that Latin 
America will look more and more to the League for 
protection against the United States, and less and 
less to the Monroe Doctrine for protection against 
Europe. These prophets, close kin of the long-range 
weather forecasters, must have chortled with pent- 
up emotion when Dr. Eusebio A. Morales, former 
Foreign Minister of Panama, rose in League meeting 
recently to urge League intervention in Panama’s 
“dispute” with the United States over the sover- 
eignty of the Canal Zone, suggesting that the matter 
be referred to an international court of justice for 
settlement. For them, this event was a realization 
of their predictions. 

Obviously, discussion at Geneva as to whether 
the United States possesses sovereignty in the Zone 
would lead to embarrassment for all parties con- 
cerned. While officials of the United States Gov- 
ernment recognize the right of Panama, a League 
member, to bring such a question before the Assem- 
bly, they have expressed the very definite view that 
the United States and Panama can satisfactorily 
adjust between themselves any outstanding prob- 
lems which may arise. The State Department has 
made clear its conviction that the League of Nations 
has nothing whatsoever to do with American control 
of the Canal Zone, now, or in the future. As for the 
League, it seems to have no immediate desire to 
tread on American toes. It is probable that Great 
Britain and France, in particular, wishing to hold 
the good will of the United States, will apply the 
soft pedal to Dr. Morales’ sonata. On investigation 
it is likely to be found that this fervid gentleman 
was improvising at the keyboard without instruc- 
tions from his Government, which has little to gain 
by such a piece of concert work. 

The fact remains, however, that Panama is trying 
to fulfill two obligations at once: her obligation 
toward the League on one hand, and her obligation 
toward the United States on the other. Panama has 
thus far failed to ratify the treaty which was to 
supplement the treaty of 1903 with the United 
States. The new pact, drafted under the direction of 
Secretary Kellogg, would permit the United States 
to move armed forces across the territory of Panama 
in any war in which this country might be engaged. 
It provides that the Republic of Panama should 
“consider herself in a state of war in case of any 
war in which the United States should be a belliger- 
ent.” As writers in THE INDEPENDENT have pointed 
out, this provision conflicts with the League Cove- 
nant to which Panama has bound herself. Article 


II of the Covenant holds that in case an inter- 
national dispute arises between members of the 
League, “they will submit the matter either to 
arbitration or to inquiry by the Council, and they 
agree in no case to resort to war until three months 
after the award by the arbitrators or the report of 
the Council.” Fortunately for the United States, it 
makes no essential difference whether the new treaty 
is put into effect or not. The old one suffices for the 
present, in so far as we are concerned. 

But the issue raised by the Morales appeal to 
authorities at Geneva and the rejection of the new 
treaty by Panama may continue to plague us and 
to excite our minor prophets. Do the interests of the 
League and the United States necessarily conflict in 
Latin America? Any consideration of our own inter- 
ests in that region must take into account the fact 
that the United States needs the Panama Canal for 
the benefit of her commerce in time of peace, and as 
a strategic necessity in the event of war. In order to 
safeguard the Canal she requires something besides 
cruisers and military defenses. She requires the good 
will of the republics of Central and South America, 
and assurance, at the same time, that law and order 
shall be maintained in those republics. In general, 
she has worked toward obtaining these essentials, 
although sometimes, as in the case of the recent 
Nicaraguan intervention, she has taken a dubious 
means of going about it. 

The League of Nations, on its side, desires the 
codperation of the South American republics under 
the League Covenant, and a continuance of. the 
cosmopolitan character given the League by the 
membership of nations in the Western Hemisphere. 
If other of the South American members of the 
League were to follow Brazil in her décision to with- 
draw, the League would find itself becoming more 
and more a European, and less and less a world-wide, 
organization. But in the Panama Canal the League 
has a stake even larger than its own prestige to con- 
sider. The Canal is one of the great trade links of 
the world, one of those instruments of commerce 
which rise above mere regional significance. The 
League’s interest in world trade and world peace 
demands that a strong nation like the United 
States should guarantee the safety of the Canal. 

At present there seems no good reason why there 
should be any fundamental conflict between the 
League and the United States over influence in 
Latin America, or any basis for. realization of the 
dire prophecies which have been advanced. So long 
as the League recognizes the importance to the 
United States of controlling the Canal Zone, and so 
long as the United States respects the rights of the 
Latin American republics, it will take more than 
the suggestion of Dr. Morales to create a serious 
situation. In view of existing circumstances, the 
present disturbance is nothing, after all, but a 
tempest in a teapot. 
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Emerson, a Rediscovered Modern 


By Percy H. Boynton 


HE invention of the camera and the devel- 
opment of the photogravure have had more 

to do with recent criticism in America than 

most people realize. The camera came into vogue 
after the Civil War, the general use of the half tone 
for illustrations not until the eighties; so that the 
surviving worthies in American life became for the 


This was natural enough in an image-breaking 
period. The iconoclast cannot waste time in fine 
discriminations; in his business of idol smashing he 
has to work with fury. Sooner or later comes the 
further business of picking up the pieces. It has 
already begun, and the first discovery seems to be 
that Emerson was not smashed, was not badly bat- 


first time visible to the American 
public as elderly gentlemen, 
kindly, complacent, white-haired. 
The youthful or middle-aged 
portraits of the well-known Nine- 
teenth Century writers are rare 


and on the whole unconvincing, 


for the portraits current in print 
have so fixed their subjects in 
perennial old age that these 
others can only serve as doubtful 
allegations that they were once 
young. They were not only old; 








In their zeal to discard all things 
Victorian the moderns tried to cast 
out Emerson with the rest; but even 
their wholesale iconoclasm could not 
move him on the pedestal where he 
sits as surely a figure of this century 
as of his own. Professor Boynton of 
the University of Chicago, whose 
“Some Contemporary Americans” 
and later “More Contemporary 
Americans” have attracted wide in- 
terest, discusses recent estimates 
of the sage of Concord in the light 

of his own opinion 


tered, was not even tipped off the 
pedestal, was only covered for a 
moment in the general débris. 

A half dozen books within the 
year have borne witness to this; 
notably among them Lewis 
Mumford’s “The Golden Day,” 
Vernon L. Parrington’s “Main 
Currents in American Thought,” 
and Van Wyck Brooks’ “Emer- 
son and Others.” They have 
testified impressively to what 
Mr. Brownell wrote nearly 


they were old-fashioned. The 


twenty years ago: that though 








beards and whiskers of Bryant, 
Whittier, Longfellow, the flowing mustachios of 
Hawthorne and Lowell, are out-of-date. (Odd that 
no flouter has ever dubbed them the Bush League.) 
Away with their obsolete ideas. With the result that 
Holmes and Emerson, though at least not guilty of 
neglecting the razor, have been herded along with 
their fellows. 
Burdened with this handicap, it was too much to 
expect that they could hold their own in the modern 
free-for-all. When America recently began to take 
account of itself they were miscellaneously turned 
out to pasture as Victorians, Puritans, relics of the 
past, Emerson with the rest. He had said, “Cast 
behind you all conformity,” and “I wish to con- 
sider well this affirmative side ... which en- 
croaches on [conservation] every day, puts it out of 
countenance, out of reason, out of temper, and 
leaves it nothing but silence and possession; ” he had 
said a dozen other things of the same sort, and for a 
half century had been the horror of the smug con- 
servative; but the ultramoderns lumped him with 
his generation. Mr. Brownell, to be sure, included 
him in the company of Plato and Pascal and Shake- 
speare and Goethe as an easy emulator of their cosmic 
inclusiveness, and Mr. Sherman declared that his 
“Essays” and “Journals” were books to be ship- 
wrecked with, but Brownell and Sherman were 
proponents of the old order. They were hardly better 
than the textbook writers who damned Emerson 
with their frayed praise. His portraits told the story; 
he was just one of a lot of negligible old gentlemen. 


the perspective of time dimin- 
ishes most reputations, it has already enlarged 
Emerson’s, that he is peculiarly American, that he 
is both great and characteristic in his greatness. 


OR Mr. Mumford the golden day in American 

history was the period of disintegration and ful- 
fillment between 1830 and 1860, a period that gen- 
erated men in America as no other has. It was in this 
climax of American experience that an imaginative 
New World came into being, that the Protestant 
movement was brought to a conclusion, and that 
steps were made toward new institutions, a new art, 
and a new philosophy. “The American went on. 
Whereas, in their search for a new basis for culture, 
Nietzsche went back to pre-Socratic Greece, Carlyle 
to Abbott Samson, Tolstoi and Dostoévsky to 
primitive Christianity, and Wagner to the early 
Germanic fables, Emerson, Thoreau and Whitman 
went forward. . . . They followed the possibilities, 
these Americans, of a modern basis for culture, 
nearer to the formative thinkers and poets of the 
past, than those who sought to restore the past.” 
And for Mr. Mumford the preéminent American of 
the period was Emerson. 
- For the essential doctrine of Emerson was to 
determine actual values beneath the appearances of 
customs and institutions, and then to reject these or 
change them or build upon them, insisting that a 
popgun was a popgun though the ancient and 
honorable of the earth affirmed it to be the crack 
of doom. To do this demanded a persistence that 
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sometimes approached doggedness, a devotion to one 
pursuit that withdrew him as far from active naviga- 
tion as an inventor of nautical instruments, and a 
courage which was saved from grimness by the 
humor which made him quaintly speculative on the 
supposed duties of the heretic. 

Finally, in Mr. Mumford’s estimate Emerson’s 
philosophy was no less of a philosophy because he 
did not codify it into a system. For he was keenly 
alive to the contributions of empirical science and 
not unaware of the facts of contemporary life. But 
he was not inhibited thereby from the recognition 
of spiritual truth, perceiving that “matter passed 
into spirit and became a symbol, and that spirit 
passed into matter and gave it form,” a perception 
more complete than that of any Nineteenth Century 
contemporary in America or elsewhere. In the vigor 
of his challenge, and in the happy degree to which 
Thoreau and Whitman met and fulfilled it, lies 
Emerson’s significance for this new expositor. 


O Mr. Mumford Emerson marks high noon in 
the golden day. To Mr. Parrington in his wide 
study of the currents of American thought the Con- 
cord sage is not quite so important, though he seems 


‘a dominant figure in the romantic revolution, a 


“thinker loose in the America of Daniel Webster.” 
Mr. Mumford, being philosophically minded, re- 
gards him as preéminently a philosopher. Mr. 
Parrington, who is politically minded, estimates him 
as a philosopher too little recognized for his trench- 
ancy as a critic. They disagree in no essential though 
they differ in emphasis. 

To Mr. Parrington Emerson is interesting for his 
own emancipations — from the Puritanism which 
had begotten him, from the bookishness into which 
he grew up, from a contentment with transcendental 
aphorisms to an inclination to apply these aphorisms 
to the life of his own day, setting the ideal on 
one side of the scale and his native New England 
on the other and bidding his neighbors see how the 
balance tipped. 

Emerson’s political theory, like his philosophy, 
proves to be unformulated in set statements, though 
implicitly to be aligned against coercive government 
of any sort. He feared an energetic government as a 
source of potential tyranny; he rejected an economic 
interpretation of the state which set property above 
or in rivalry with human life. For these reasons he 
preferred an agrarian to an industrial order, and in 
his belief in the reduction of state powers to lowest 
terms and the recognitions of the rights of man, 
he was a Jeffersonian heir to the romantic politics 
of the Eighteenth Century. 

This, which is a matter of pertinent inquiry, is 
actually less important than what Mr. Parrington 
reminds us of, and what many never knew, that, in 
measuring what he saw in the light of what he be- 


lieved, Emerson was capable of plain speaking, - 


asperity, scorn, scathing vehemence. A re-reading 
of his occasional addresses — more significant than 
the “Journals” because the latter include only the 
residuum that he did not care to utter aloud — 
affords an abundance of observations that might be 
indiscriminately blackguarded as Bolshevistic in the 
present post-bellum hysteria of conservatism. In the 
“Journals” he wrote, “The State is a poor, good 
beast who means the best; it means friendly. A poor 
cow who does well by you, — do not grudge it its 
hay. . . . Take this handful of clover and welcome. 
But if you go to hook me when I walk in the fields, 
then, poor cow, I will cut your throat.” But in his 
speech on affairs in Kansas he said hardly less: “I 
own I have little esteem for governments. .. . In 
this country for the last years the government has 
been the chief obstruction to the common weal... . 
I do not know any story so gloomy as the politics 
of this country for the last twenty years, central- 
izing ever more manifestly around one spring, and 
that a vast crime.” 

So though he tried to keep his head in solitude, 
his hands were often drawing him into society when 
he could not help grappling with issues. He freed 
himself from the meanness and crabbedness of the 
Yankee and the harsh illiberalism of the Puritan, 
but he was still subject to the Puritan’s righteous 
indignation and was unwilling on occasion to keep 
it to himself. 

Mr. Van Wyck Brooks, in his “Emerson and 
Others,” abandons the psychoanalysis to which he 
submitted Mark Twain and Henry James to adopt, 
at the farthest extreme from this, the method of the 
portrait painter. He presents his subject in six poses: 
at the club, projecting and working for the Diai, 
among the reformers, at his desk, on the lecture 
rostrum, and in Concord. There is no exposition of 
Emerson, no legends under the pictures. Out of the 
“Journals,” 5,600 pages of them, the contour of the 
man has been drawn. And the sketches portray 
everything that belongs to Emerson except his 
repose. They have Emerson’s energy, but they are 
like moving pictures that have been so speeded up 
by an inexpert operator that a normal walk is con- 
verted into an ambulatory agitation across the 
screen. 


ET the essential man is there, more human 

and informal than in the critical analysis of 
Mumford and Parrington, and lending distinction 
to his time and place because all the objects of the 
universe converge on him as he passes along be- 
tween the eternities; not so indomitable — for that 
suggests spectacular heroism — as incorrigible, in 
his own homely dignity. “He would listen to no 
more reproofs, but steadily persist in his own native 
choices against all argument and example — defend 
them against the multitude, defend them against 
the wise. Defend them against his disciples. By no 
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man’s distaste was he to be chidden out of his most 
trivial natural habit. Even pie for breakfast!” 

I must confess that the recent shower of scorn 
that has fallen on James Gates Percival and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson alike has brought its measure of 
consolation with it, if only for the degree in which 
it has dampened the ardor of the Emersoniacs who 
can never talk for five minutes without allusions to 
the song in the scum, or the wagon and the star, or 
self-excusing beauty, or the elusive mousetrap and 
the beaten path — people who are the most perfect 
confirmation of his stricture in the essay on “‘Quota- 
tion and Originality” on the innumerable parasites 
who “take an extreme content in suction, which 
constitutes the main business of their life.” 

But showers cannot storm down sober judgment. 


Emerson is a sane modern. He is quite abreast of the 
scientific movement of the day. He would find in 
its latest revelations fresh ground for reverential 
wonder at the prevalence of universal law and 
fresh justification for his faith in universal order. 
In a world which has been rearoused to the honest 
doubt that leads toward truth it is inevitable that 
there should be a fresh resorting to the man who 
said, “No facts to me are sacred; none are profane; 
I simply experiment, an endless seeker with no Past 
at my back. . . . Nothing is secure but life, transi- 
tion, the energizing spirit. No love can be bound by 
oath or covenant against a higher love. No truth so 
sublime but it may be trivial tomorrow in the light 
of new thoughts. People wish to be settled; only so 
far as they are unsettled is there any hope for them.” 


Nephews of Uncle Remus 
By Wallace Thurman 


material have had to be exploited by fad finders . 


|: is too bad that negro literature and literary 


and sentimentalists. Too bad that the ballyhoo 
brigade which fostered the so-called negro art 
“renaissance” has chosen to cheer and encourage 
indiscriminately anything which claims a negroid 
ancestry or kinship. For as the overfed child gags 
when forced to swallow an extra spoonful of half- 
sour milk, so will the gullible American public gag 
when too much of this fervid fetish known as negro 
art is shoveled into its gaping minds and mouths, 
and the Afro-American artist will find himself as 
unchampioned and as unimpressive as he was before 
Carl Van Vechten commenced caroling of his 
charms in Vanity Fair, and the Survey Graphic dis- 
covered the “new negro” in 1924. Less so; for even 
in the prerenaissance days any negro who achieved 
something in literature was regarded with wonder- 
ment even by the emancipated white intellectuals. 
But now so many negroes have written a book or a 
story or a poem that the pale-faced public is no 
longer astonished by such phenomena. 

There has, of course, been some compensation. 
Negroes have become more articulate and more 
coherent in their cries for social justice, and they 
have also begun to appreciate the advantages 
of racial solidarity and 


has been racial rather than literary. This is supposed 
to be valuable in a social way, for it is now current 
that the works produced by negro artists will form 
the clauses in a second emancipation proclamation, 
and that because of the negro artists and their 
works, the Afro-American will reap new fruits of 
freedom. But this will be true only inasmuch as the 
negro artist produces dignified and worth-while 
work. Quick, tricky, atmospheric bits will be as 
ephemeral as they are sensational, and sentimental 


. propaganda, unless presented in a style both vigor- 


ous and new, will have the effect of bird shot rather 
than that of shrapnel. Which is to say that the 
negro will not be benefited by mediocre and 
ephemeral works, even if they are hailed by well- 
meaning, but for the moment, simple-minded, white 
critics as works of genius. 

There is a constant controversy being waged as to 
whether or not there can be in America something 
specifically known as negro literature. One school 
Says yes, pointing out the fact that there are in- 
herent differences between whites and blacks which 
will cause the artistic works of the two groups 
to be distinctly different. The other school con- 
tends that there can be no such thing in America 
as an individual negro literature; that the Afro- 
American is different 
from the white Ameri- 





individual achievement. 
But speaking purely of 
the arts, the results of the 
renaissance have been sad 
rather than satisfactory, 
in that critical standards 
have been ignored, and the 
measure of achievement 


A “‘dash of color’’ is so much the literary fad that 
critics have become enthusiastic over negro writers out of 
all proportion to their worth. Wallace Thurman, editor 
of ‘‘Fire,”’ a magazine devoted to negro art and litera- 
ture, largely debunks this cult of the primitive spirit 
introduced into American writing by colored authors, 
and judges the negro’s contribution by sober critical 

standards and common sense 


can in only one respect, 
namely, skin color, and 
that when he writes he 
will observe the same 
stylistic conventions and 
literary traditions. 

This latter school 
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seems to have the better of the argument. It is 
true that anthropologically the American negro 
is really no negro at all. He retains such an 
ethnological classification only because there seems 
to be nothing else to call him. There are prob- 
ably no pure-blooded negroes in America. The 
present-day American colored man is, as the 
Anthropological Department of Columbia Univer- 
sity has advanced, neither negro, Caucasian, nor 
Indian, but a combination of all three with the 
negroid characteristics tending to dominate. Fur- 
thermore, the American negro has absorbed all of the 
American white man’s culture and cultural ap- 
purtenances. He uses the same language, attends the 
same schools, reads the same newspapers and books, 
lives in the same kind of houses, wears the same 
kind of clothes, and is no more keenly attuned to the 
African jungle or any of its esthetic traditions than 
the average American white man. 

It is hard to see, then, that the negro in America 
can produce an individual literature. What he 
produces in the field of letters must be listed as 
American literature, just as the works of the Scotch- 
man Burns or the Irishman Synge are listed as Eng- 
lish literature. The negro author can, by writing of 
certain race characteristics and institutions, intro- 
duce a negro note into American literature, just as 
Yeats, Colum, A. E., Lady Gregory, and others 
introduced a Celtic note in English literature, but 
in America this can be done by a white writer as 
well as by a black one, and there is a possibility of 
its being done much better by the former, in that he 
may approach his material with a greater degree of 
objectivity. For example, no negro has written 
about his own people as beautifully or as sympa- 
thetically as has Du Bose Heyward, the author of 
“Porgy,” purely because the negro writer, for the 
most part, has seen fit to view his own people as 
sociological problems rather than as human beings, 
and has written of little else save the constant racial 
struggle between whites and blacks. Consequently, 
he has limited himself and left a great deal of fresh 
vital material untouched. 


'y was to be hoped that the renaissance would 
make the negro writer more aware of the value 
of the literary material provided by his own 
people. During this time, Du Bose Heyward wrote 
“Porgy,” Julia Peterkin wrote “Green Thurs- 
day” and “Black April,” but as yet no negro 
novelist has taken a hint from these white writers, 
let alone tried to surpass them. 

The question arises: Must the negro author write 
entirely of his own people? So many of the young 
negro writers have asked this and then wailed that 
they did not wish to be known as egro artists, but 
as artists. They seemed to think that by writing of 
white people they could produce better work and 
have a less restricted field of endeavor. In trying 


Pi 


to escape from a condition their own mental 
attitude makes more harrowing they forget that 
every facet of life can be found among negroes, who, 
being human beings, have all the natural emotional 
and psychological reactions of other human beings. 
They live, die, hate, love, and procreate. They 
dance and sing, play and fight. And if art is the 
universal expressed in terms of the particular, there 
is, if he has the talent, just as much chance for the 
negro author to produce great literature by writing 
of his own people as if he were to write of Chinese or 
Laplanders. He will be labeled a negro artist, with 
the emphasis on the negro rather than on the artist, 
only as he fails to rise above the province of petty 
propaganda, or fails to find a means of escape from 
both himself and his environment. 


HE pioneer work done by Jean Toomer in freeing 

himself from restrictive racial bonds and letting 
the artist in him take flight where it will, and the 
determination with which Langston Hughes went 
about depicting his people, their rhythms and insti- 
tutions, make these two appear to be the most 
important literary figures the renaissance has pro- 
duced. They, of all the young negro writers, have 
‘seemed to be the most objective and the most aware 
of the esthetic value of literary material in their 
race. Their work is distinctive because it contains 
vestiges of that negro note which will characterize 
the literature produced by truly talented, sincere 
negro writers. Neither of them is worried by an 
inferiority complex which makes him wish to escape 
his race by not writing of it and at the same time 
binds him more tightly to the whipping post he 


- would escape. The trouble with Mr. Toomer is that 


he has written too little. The trouble with Mr. 
Hughes is that he has written too much, in that he 
seems to lack, where his own work is concerned, that 
discriminating sense of selection which makes the 
complete artist as critical as he is creative. Urged 
on by a faddistic interest in the unusual, Mr. Hughes 
has been excessively prolific, and has exercised little 
restraint. The result is that his work is uneven to an 
alarming degree, and makes one fear that soon he 
will expend all of his spiritual energy in bubbling 
over in his adolescence rather than conserving him- 
self until he matures. He needs to learn the use of 
the blue pencil and the waste-paper basket. 

Eric Walrond can be classed with Mr. Toomer in 
that when writing of his own people he treats them 
objectively and as human beings. His “Tropic 
Death” was marred only by the writer’s inability to 
master completely his style. He was attempting to 
forge a new method of expression, to escape, as Jean 
Toomer escaped, from the staid conventionality of 
stereotyped prose; and he succeeded to a degree 
that almost made one overlook those passages which 
were incoherent or tiresome. Nevertheless, it must 
be admitted that had his style been less esoteric or 
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more controlled, the subject matter would have been 
more effective, a large order when one remembers 
such stories as “The Vampire Bat” and “The 
Black Pin.” 

Rudolph Fisher has written one very good short 
story of negro life in Harlem, and a few more which, 
while vivid with local color, are weak in other 
respects. “The City of Refuge,” which appeared in 
the Atlantic Monthly almost three years ago, and 
was later incorporated in “The New Negro,” that 
handbook of the renaissance edited by Alain Locke, 
was one of the first short stories written by a negro 
about negroes which did not follow the conventional 
formula. It told the story of a Southern negro’s com- 
ing to Harlem, the city of refuge, and of his struggles 
to adapt himself to a strange and complex environ- 
ment. Here was drama of a new order, drama and 
color and life, a story as good as it was unusual, One 
waits expectantly for Mr. Fisher’s first novel. 

There are many more negro writers who could be 
discussed in detail if the space allowed. Zora Neale 
Hurston is a good story-teller, but an indifferent 
craftsman. Walter White and Jessie Fauset have 
produced nothing out of the ordinary, or very good. 
James Weldon Johnson belongs to the elder genera- 
tion of negro writers, as his “Autobiography of an 
Ex-Colored Man,” recently reissued by Knopf, will 
prove. Despite Carl Van Vechten’s enthusiastic 
introductiorr, there seems to be no real reason for 
reprinting this volume in the Blue Jade Library. It 
is well written, yes, and the author predicts the 
popularity of ragtime, but its content seems un- 
inspired and stereotyped. Fifteen years ago it might 
have been a little more than just a well-written book; 
today it merely makes one wonder why the author 
didn’t call it the autobiography of a colored man 
rather than that of an ex-colored man. Mr. John- 
son’s “‘God’s Trombones” is of a different species. 
The majesty and eloquence of the sermon poems 
included therein, especially ““Go Down Death,” are 
searing and unforgettable. In these poems Mr. John- 
son has been the artist rather than the propagandist, 
and “God’s Trombones” will be remembered long 
after the “ Autobiography” has been forgotten, even 
by sentimental white folk and Jeremiah-like negroes. 


OUNTEE CULLEN has published three vol- 

umes, “Color,” “Copper Sun,” and “The Ballad 
of the Brown Girl,” all of which tend to convince 
the critical investigator that although Mr. Cullen can 
say things beautifully and impressively, he really 
has nothing new to say, nor no new way in which to 
say it. He follows the tradition of a literary poet. 
His lyrics of love and death are reminiscent of 
Keats, Housman, and Edna Millay, and one gets the 
impression that Mr. Cullen writes not from his own 
experience, but from vicarious literary experiences 
which are not intense enough to be real and vital. 
His poetry is not an escape from life in the big sense, 


but from the narrow world in which he has been 
caged, and from which he seems to have made no 
great effort to escape. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Cullen has more talent than 
any of his colored contemporaries. What he lacks is 


originality of theme and treatment, and the contact 


with life necessary to have had actual, rather than 
vicarious, emotional experiences. He is still young, 
and perhaps when some of the fanfare aroused when 
it was discovered that a negro could write beautiful 
conventional verse has died down, he will be able to 
work out his own destiny. He has far to go if only he 
is given the chance and stimulation. 


7“ a recent issue of Opportunity, journal of negro 
life, there are reviews of two recent books. Both 
of the reviewers were white poets, both books 
were by negro poets. The first was of Countee Cul- 
len’s “Copper Sun,” and in dithyrambic prose the 
reviewer went to every possible verbal excess in 
praising the volume. According to him Countee 
Cullen is ¢he thing in American poetry — he equals 
Housman and surpasses Edna Millay. There is more 
such lyric nonsense, all done in good faith, no 
doubt, but of no value whatsoever either to Mr. 
Cullen or to the race to which he belongs. The sec- 
ond review, while less turgid and more restrained, 
was excessive in its praise of ““God’s Trombones,” 
and in neither piece was there any constructive 
criticism or intelligent evaluation. 

These two reviews are typical of the attitude of a 
certain class of white critics toward negro writers. 
Urged on by their desire to do what in their opinion 
is a “service,” they dispense with all intelligence 
and let their sentimentality run riot. Fortunately, 
most of the younger negro writers realize this and, as 
most negroes have always done, are laughing up 
their sleeves at the antics of their nordic patronizers. 
It is almost a certainty that Countee Cullen and 
Langston Hughes know full well that there are per- 
haps a half dozen young white poets in these United 
States doing just as good if not better work than 
they, and who are not being acclaimed by the public 
or pursued by publishers purely because a dash of 
color is the style in literary circles today. 

If the negro writer is to make any appreciable 
contribution to American literature it is necessary 
that he be considered as a sincere artist trying to do 
dignified work rather than as a highly trained dog 
doing trick dances in a public square. He is, after 
all, motivated and controlled by the same forces 
which motivate and control a white writer, and like 
him he will be mediocre or good, succeed or fail as 
his ability deserves. A man’s complexion has little 
to do with his talent. He either has it or has it not, 
and despite the dictates of spiritually starved white 
sophisticates genius does not automatically descend 
upon one because one’s grandmother happened to 
be sold down the river “‘befo’ de wah.” 
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The Languishing Art 


By Ruth A. Jeremiah Gottfried 


F all the languish- 
ing arts, not 
sculpture, not 


even poetry has been con- © 
signed to so many cob- 
webs as cookery. In fact, 
it has been so long neg- 
lected that its name has 
almost been expunged 
from the list of arts. And 
cookery has a right to 
object. It has nourished 


** More art is needed in the kitchen, and more 
pride of art; more critical appreciation is needed 
in the dining room,"’ writes the author in be- 
wailing the decadence of culinary literature in 
the Twentieth Century. Mrs. Gottfried has 
scoured the Old World and the New for the 
past two years in search of material for *‘ The 
Questing Cook," which is soon to be published, 
and therefore has a splendid background upon 
which to draw in this discussion of gastronomy 

and letters 


it to the public garnished 
with all the literary refine- 
ments of the age. Their 
recipes are tricked with 
“conceits”; their volumes 
are adorned with engrav- 
ings of patrons, even of 
the queen; they open with 
heroic couplets and elabo- 
rate dedications. These 
avowed artists in tongue 
tempting and palate tick- 





man from his savage in- 


ling endowed their books 





fancy. It has in all ages 

spent more of his income than clothing, shelter, 
or the most expensive women. It has a prior claim 
to ten or fifteen per cent of his waking time. Yet 
today it calls forth hardly more than lip service 
and the attendance of the physician. But cookery 
has not objected to the indignities put upon her. 
She has borne in silence while one by one her honors 
have been stripped from her, as the cookbooks of 
three hundred years give evidence. 

In the Seventeenth Century, when the first con- 
siderable group of cookbooks appeared, English 
cookery was in the same stage as English poetry 
and English seafaring. It was a sea of adventure, 
a field for expansion, a mine into which, with the 
confidence of a new age, men went to bring forth 
new riches to adorn the court of the capricious 
Elizabeth and her successors. Gentlemen adven- 
turers put into print their culinary experiments. 
Scions of old families published their secret house- 
hold archives: manuscript collections of recipes 
that had been gathered and used for generations. 
And finally the old sea dogs of the kitchen, such 
men as Robert May and Giles Rose, “discovered” 
their art so that the amateur interlopers might 
not alone.enjoy the applause of the world of fashion. 

These early author-cooks vied not only with 
each other but with Francis Drake and John Haw- 
kins in the exotic cargoes which they brought to 
port. They took all concoction for their province, 
would show you how to make a tansy or a syllabub 
and as well how to prepare remedies against the 
plague and cures for the bite of mad dogs. In one 
volume they would, if need be, lay bare the whole 
art not only of cooking but of dairying, physic, 
surgery, cosmetic, carving, and marketing. “Fair 
water” they would have — no “naughty dregs” — 
roseleaf, musk, and “‘amber-greece” to work their 
kitchen miracles. 

Their art was serious and fine, and they offered 


with proper titles, “De- 
lightes for Ladies” perhaps, or “The Queen’s Closet 
Opened,” or “The Closet of the Eminently Learned 
Sir Kenelm Digby, Kt.” Robert May described 
his great work as “The Accomplisht Cook, or the 
Art and Mystery of Cookery, Wherein the whole 
Art is revealed in a more easie and perfect Method 
than have been publisht in any Language. Expert 
and ready Wayes for the Dressing of all sorts of 
Flesh, Fowl and Fish, the Raising of Pastes; the 
best Directions for all manner of Kickshaws; and 
the most Poinant Sauces; with the Tearms of Carv- 
ing and Sewing. An exact Account of all Dishes 
for the Season; with other A la Mode Curiosities. 
Together with the lively Illustrations of such Fig- 
ures as are referred to Practice. Approved by the 
Fifty Years Experience and Industry of Robert 


May in his Attendance on several persons of Honor.” 


B* the beginning of the Eighteenth Century the 
luxurious days of the Stuarts were drawing to 
a close. Queen Anne was a gourmand, but the sub- 
stantial German tastes of the Hanoverians were 
approaching. Cooks put on their aprons and went 
to business. “Compleat Cooks” and the “Queen- 
like Closets,” and “Rich Cabinets of Ladies and 
Gentlewomen” disappeared from the booksellers’ 
shelves. This was an age of sophistication; Pope 
was the vogue in literature and Johnson soon to 
be. Order and system were introduced. Recipes 
for physic and cosmetic were segregated at the back 
of cookery books. The writers were for the most 
part professional cooks and little intimacies of style 
were considered “low.” 

The Eighteenth Century still had plenty of gusto 
at table. It was an age of aristocrats among stom- 
achs — stomachs that were expected to consume 
two-course dinners of twenty dishes a course. Cook- 
books were aristocratic in proportion. The qualifi- 
cations and recommendations of their authors were 
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set forth in the highest literary style, hinting the 
approval of My Lady of This and My Lord of That. 
The journeymen cooks grew a trifle pompous and 
pretentious. They presented “Royal Cookery or 
the Complete Court-Cook,” “The Lady’s Com- 
panion; Or, an infallible Guide to the Fair Sex. 
Containing Rules, Directions and Observations 
for their Conduct and Behavior through all Ages 
and Circumstances of Life as Virgins, Wives or 
Widows, . . . and above One Thousand different 
Receipts in every kind of Cookery, etc.,” “The 
Whole Duty of a Woman: Or a Guide to the Female 
Sex from the Age of Sixteen to Sixty,” and even 
soared to such heights as “Adam’s Luxury and 
Eve’s Cookery.” In 1740 one already fell afoul of 
the thesis of two hundred years later, a cookbook 
entitled “An Alarm to all Persons Touching Their 
Health and Lives.” Three years later one en- 
countered the first moral cookbook which likewise 
attacked a social problem: “A Present for a Servant- 
Maid: Or the Sure Means of Gaining Love and 
Esteem, . . . The Whole Calculated for making 
both the Mistress and Maid Happy.” 


ET until the Nineteenth Century, cooking was 

still, by and large, cookery for cookery’s sake. It 
remained for the great Victorian era with its moral 
theories of the greatest good of the greatest number 
and the smallest belly in the holiest paunch to de- 
grade cooking from an art to a mean necessity. 
The Victorian era brought democracy into culinary 
literature, but the kind of cramped Victorian de- 
mocracy that could not brook individualism. The 
one great service of the period to cookery was the 
introduction of science, but again the service was 
vitiated by the Victorian conception that science 
was the enemy of art, not its servant. 

Ingredients began to be grouped at the outset 
of a recipe, and definite quantities were specified; 
means were devised for using left-overs; the idea 
of economy brought in the use of substitutes — all 
excellent innovations provided they are kept sub- 
servient to the ideal of good cookery. But good 
food had not sufficient moral flavor to appeal to 
the Nineteenth Century. There were doubtless 
plenty of Philistines who ate for the joy of eating, 
but they had not been penetrated to the quick by 
the high ideals of their time. Cookery as cookery 
was a‘surrender to the flesh which was to be apolo- 
gized for. The books of the period declared that 
cookery must promote the “temporal comfort and 
spiritual interests of families,” that it must contrib- 
ute to “health, peace, and competence.”” Men were 
looking for a northwest passage to reach the land 
of physical and spiritual health without crossing 
the terrestrial isthmus of good cheer. In “‘Chris- 
tianity in the Kitchen,” Mrs. Horace Mann as- 
serted that violation of health was disgraceful, 
unchristian, and immoral. 


Women were invited to read “The Housekeeper’s 
Guide, or a plain and practical system of domestic 
cookery,” “Modern Cookery, adapted for families 
in the Middling and Genteel ranks of life,” “The 
Frugal Housewife: Dedicated to those who are 
not ashamed of economy,” and “The Philosophy 
of Cooking.” In short, women were to cook for their 
pocketbooks, to cook for their souls, to cook to keep 
the doctor away, but were not to cook for the 
tongue, Nature’s appointed guardian of the stomach. 

The Twentieth Century has gone on where the 
Nineteenth left off. The spell x good cooking for 
the sake of good eating had been broken. We have 
now cooking to save time, cooking to save trouble, 
cooking to make money, cooking to preserve the 
figure, and most insidious of all, cooking to give 
the illusion that we are growing healthier every 
day. Good cooking has never been perilous to any- 
one who has had enough of it to learn good eating. 
One could easily fill a twenty-five-foot bookshelf 
with modern cookbooks not in themselves sinful, 
but named after the sins of modern cookery: “Quick 
Cooking,” “Low Cost Meals for High Cost Times,” 
“Easy Meals,” “Corrective Eating Menus,” “Right 
Food the Right Remedy,” “If You Must Cook,” 
“Half Hours in the Kitchenette,” “Sunday Sup- 
pers,” “The Cocksure Cook-book,” “The Busy 
Woman’s Cook-book.” 

The short cuts to cookery advanced by these 
books are remarkable. The last-named gives course 
dinners to be prepared in fifteen minutes, twenty 
minutes, and thirty minutes. One of the fifteen- 
minute menus includes Parker House rolls and 
frosted cake together with ham and eggs, stewed 
tomatoes and onions, and fried bananas. These 
are quite simple to prepare in fifteen minutes, 
provided one’s order for rolls and cake is attended 
to promptly at the bakery. 


OOKERY in America has recently suffered from 
disturbed social conditions, ups and downs 
of private fortune that do not take place in a stable 
society. Competent cooks are taken from kitchens 
because their husbands become suddenly wealthy; 
girls of well-to-do families, who have not been in 
kitchens as often as in beauty parlors, marry and 
have to don aprons; trained cooks are so prohibi- 
tively expensive that peasant girls from Europe, 
who in their home countries would not be employed 
as scullery maids, take the honored places of pro- 
fessional cooks. How many unapprenticed women 
are called upon to prepare America’s meals is evi- 
dent from the fortunes that several publishing 
houses have made from encyclopedic cookbooks 
that begin by exposing the art of boiling an egg. 

For the consolation of those who want to look 
forward as well as backward to good cookery, there 
are such books as “Cooking in Old Creole Days,” 
“With a Saucepan Over the Sea,” “Rare Recipes 
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Old and New,” “The Cook-book of the New Cen- 
tury Club of Philadelphia.” For their delight: are 
such other books as “A Guide to the Greedy,” and 
that masterwork of all time and all gastronomes, 
Brillat-Savarin’s “The Physiology of Taste.” 

American cookery of the Twentieth Century 
is not damned. It suffers from the same faults as 
modern journalism, the desires to be hasty and 
showy. More art is needed in the kitchen and more 
pride of art; more critical appreciation is needed 
in the dining room. Not only must women take more 
pains and learn more deftness, but men must look 
discriminatingly on meals as something more than 
interludes between work and work. Waste effort 
in the kitchen is as foolish as in the factory, but 
there is no excuse if lack of interest in either kitchen 
or factory creates a poor product. 


The good cooking of the past was aristocratic. 
Probably the common people cooked rather un- 
savory stews in the fleshpots of Egypt; probably 
the Roman populace made tasteless messes of all 
the grain and olive oil bestowed upon them by the 
emperors. But the flourishing crop of cookbooks. 
that appears among us every year indicates that 
the desire to do good cooking is spreading beyond 
the kitchens of the rich. We are trying the experi- 
ment of making cookery, like everything else, de- 
mocratic. The ordinary American cook today has 
better tools than the great cooks of the past; she 
has a larger selection of raw materials at all times 
of the year; she has science as her kitchen helper. 
If she can be made to visualize her apron as an 
artist’s smock and accept the artist’s point of view, 
we shall all have titbits on our tongues. 


What Hope for the American Critic? 


By John Farrar 


“There is no literary criticism in America.” 

Stuart Sherman is dead. Brander Matthews 
has withdrawn from the slings and arrows of nasty 
small boys. George Edward Woodbury is weary. 
J. E. Spingarn and W. C. Brownell speak rarely. 
Henry Canby and the Van Dorens are exceedingly 
busy, and H. L. Mencken turns to a discussion of 
books only when he can find no social fact or fancy 
to induce apoplexy. 

Here in Vermont where I am writing, removed 
from the soot of New York literary furnaces, we 
have just finished the Bread Loaf Conferences in 
Creative Writing under the egis of Middlebury 
College. During the two weeks of the session there 
has been much violent discussion of the American 
critical attitude. On one thing all agree: Herbert 
Gorman, Robert Frost, Edith Mirrilees, Paul 
Moody, Wilfred Davison, Achmed Abdullah, Philip 
Dunning, Floyd Dell, Burges Johnson, Jean 
Wick, Addison Hibbard, William Hazlitt Upson, 
Hervey Allen, and the 


NEW arguments will result from the statement, 


their feeling that, above all things, what we need 
now — I think I am stealing the wording from Mr. 
Frost — is at least one or two critics put off some- 
where on ice, where they and their opinions will 
keep fresh, where they will be unable to become 
associated with this group or that, where they will 


_ have the sense to remain critics and not propa- 


gandists for literature or mere book reviewers. 

A month since I should have said that the 
American public did not want a critic, a real critic, 
a refrigerated critic. After a good deal of thought 
and a lot of discussion, it now seems to me that 
the American public would not only be delighted to 
know that such a critic existed, but would also read 
his words with pleasure and enthusiasm. Is there 
hope for the American critic? Yes! But — where 
is he? I can think of no one at the present moment 
with the desire, the sense, or the ability to become a 
real literary critic, with the possible exception of 
Lewis Mumford, and his interests are perhaps too 
broad to fit into so narrow a field as pure criticism. 

This is not an article: 





other ladies and gentle- 
men who have been gath- 
ered here in the effort to 
discuss sincerely and 
frankly the problems of 
creative writing in Amer- 
ica. These folk of varying 
opinions have not con- 
curred on the merits or 
faults of many individual 
writers. They have, how- 
ever, been unanimous in 





As editor of the ‘‘Bookman,’’ a posi- 
tion which he has just resigned to 
engage his entire attention in publish- 
ing, Mr. Farrar had ample oppor- 
tunity to study the problem which he 
discusses here. Why has our own day 
failed so conspicuously to develop a 
literature of criticism? Where are the 

splendid hosts of attack ? or to the progress of 


written to sling mud at 
the book reviewers. The 
only time they need such 
treatment is when they 
try to pose as critics. Book 
reviewing is a necessity 
and a great aid to the man 
who is looking for a book 
to read. It is of little use 
to the author of the book, 





American writing. It is my 
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opinion that the Book Review of the New York 
Times is one of the most honest and worth-while 
pieces of journalistic editing and writing done any- 
where in the world. Books, of the New York Herald 
Tribune is attempting to straddle the line between 
reviewing and criticism and being moderately suc- 
cessful. The Saturday Review of Literature is held 
back by only one fact from the distinction it de- 
serves: it cannot find the men to write the criticism, 
and even if it could, it might not have quite the 
courage. The reviewers of books have a distinct 
place. When they forget, however, that they are 
reviewers in the journalistic sense, and try to pose 
as wise men, they become unnecessarily ridiculous. 


Bek propaganda is a good thing. I am not one 
of those who sneer at Henry Canby for his 
connection with the Book-of-the-Month Club, for 
it seems to me he has done something important 
and meritorious in spreading interest in reading in 
this country. For myself, it has always seemed 
useful and amusing to try in any way possible to 
interest people in the reading of books — good 
books, I hope, but that of course becomes a matter 
of opinion. The real critic, however, cannot thaw 
enough to be drawn into this sort of thing. 

Is there no one who is willing to be unpopular? 
It will be only for a short space of time, for I am 
sure that popularity would soon arise for this 
daring man or woman. It is fear he must instill, 
and respect he must command. He must be as 
lonely in his critical fastnesses as are Robinson and 
Frost in their poetical retreats. He must be strongly 
_ and firmly an artist, a creative critic. His opinions 
must be based on a knowledge of world literature 
which embraces an acquaintance with the moderns 
as well as the classics. Above all, he must be able 
to inspire fear, while being himself afraid of nothing. 
For the moment, I do not care whether he repre- 
sents this school or that, as long as he has the back- 
ground to document his opinions, as long as he can 
speak strongly enough in praise or blame so as to 
be heard, and as long as he possesses so much cour- 
age and faith that the smart witticisms leveled 
against him will not move him from his path, or 


the flattery of those who would make him either a 
reviewer or a propagandist, lead him to the parties 
of the literary or the cliques of the metropolis. 

There was a time when the word of Anatole 
France as a critic was feared. Tell me one man who, 
as a critic of literature, is feared in America today, 
or in England for that matter. J. C. Squire has come 
as near it as anyone in recent years, and criticism 
does exist in England although its accents are not 
those of a giant. Of all the critics writing in the 
English language, it is a woman who is most in- 
trepid and most to be feared. Rebecca West stands 
head and shoulders above the rest. 

Why do we not turn pale at the voices of our 
so-called critics? Because they give us no real ground 
for belief! You cannot fear a man unless you be- 
lieve in him. You, an author, cannot fear a critic 
unless you know that he, master of the materials 
and tools of your trade, will smell out your false- 
ness, your shoddiness, your every fault, like the 
keenest of hounds. 

The editor is one kind of animal. It is his business 
to say what he likes, in respect, always, to the 
public wants or to what the public will recognize, 
if it is properly presented, as its need. The critic 
has no such problem. It is his business to say, “This 
author is a genius,” or “This author is a charlatan,” 
or “This author is a sincere idiot,” or any one of 
the variations on these three statements which 
may be applied to the author and his book. - 


F we are content to have American literature 
go on being received by a sort of afternoon-tea 
group of gentle tabby cats, well and good. It is my 
opinion that authors, publishers, and public would 
welcome someone of real stature in the critical 
world. There is all the hope in the world for such a 
man if he will seize the torch. Are we too smothered 
by the eiderdown of propaganda and publicity 
to produce such a man? : 

American literature is badly in need of a dis- 
ciplinarian. It craves someone with a rod and rule. 
Consider the plight of a fine artist who writes a fine 
book in these days. Where can he look for a critic to 
recognize its fineness? Here is a sad state of affairs. 





Good-Night 


And when the sun 

Before his final dip beyond the hills 

Prepares to bid us all good-night — 

When boldly standing forth with lavish hand he spills 
Across the sky a wreath of puffy clouds in jonquil splashes 
Leaps back to view his work, laughs silently and dashes 
Out again to drench the sky with amber spray; 

When just before his downward roll beyond the ridge 
He turns and flings a saffron bridge 


Across the Helderbergs whose summits, fold on fold, 
Reflect his last resplendent gift — 

And then is gone . . . far down a single rift 

Within the evening clouds he signals with a flag of gold: 


“I’m going now... the other side... where I 
belong; 
Tomorrow morning . . . don’t forget . . . so long!” 


Raymonp Moopy. 
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Marrying the Muse 


Authors, Being Cursed, According to Popular Agreement, with an Abnor- 
mal Degree of Temperament, Should Never Marry Authors. But They 
Do. And What Happens When Like Meets Like Before the Altar? 


HE public mind, as evidenced by the public press, 

is constantly full of the incompatibilities in matri- 

mony of actors and musicians, but rarely are the 
possible difficulties between married authors enlarged 
upon. This may be due to the fact that authors married 
to authors find their positions no more untenable than do 
authors married to “‘home-bodies” or women writers 
married to corner druggists; or the fact that writing is a 
less glamorous profession than appearing in the movies or 
on the stage or playing a bass viol in public, precluding at 
once the possibility of arousing interest in the marital 
difficulties of its members; or even to the fact that authors 
prefer often to keep their own business to themselves and 
their private affairs away from the front pages. 





At any rate, there are a surprising number of prominent 
writers happily married to prominent writers. Once in a 
while some enterprising reporter will find one of them who 
can set forth reasons why writers should or should not 
marry their own kind. But in nine cases out of ten, these 
persons neither know nor care what they are talking 
about. Those who find marriage a partnership in the 
first place usually find that a member of their own tribe 
as husband or wife is a rather pleasant adjunct to their 
lives. And such people make little noise about it. In the 
following pages are photographs of a few couples whose 
relation to each other are in several cases scarcely known 
—and certainly a subject for no sermons, save of the 
most sanguine kind. 





Sait A a a a a ll 


ANITA LOOS IS THE CHARMING AND INFINITESIMAL CREATOR OF THE EGREGIOUS LORELEI AND HER PLAYMATE, DOROTHY. AND IT HAS RECENTLY BEEN 
PROVED THAT GENTLEMEN MARRY BRUNETTES, JOHN EMERSON HAS PROBABLY WRITTEN MORE MOVIE SCENARIOS, SOME IN COLLABORATION WITH HIS 
: j WIFE, THAN ANY OTHER PERSON 
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© Harris G& Ewing 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART NEEDS NO INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN READERS. BUT DR. STANLEY RINEHART IS NOT SO FAMILIAR. FEW LAYMEN KNOW THAT 
AS A WRITER OF LOVE STORIES AND MYSTERY YARNS SHE HAS SCARCELY AN HE IS NOT ONLY A DOCTOR OF REPUTE, BUT ALSO THE AUTHOR OF SEVERAL 
EQUAL IN THIS COUNTRY IMPORTANT BOOKS CONCERNING MEDICINE 


Sherril Schell 


CHARLES G. NORRIS DOES MANY THINGS WELL. ONE OF THE BEST OF THEM MRS. KATHLEEN NORRIS, LIKE MRS. RINEHART, IS FAMOUS FOR HER RO- 
IS WRITING. HE IS THE AUTHOR OF SUCH BEST SELLERS AS “ BRASS," ** PIG- MANCES. BUT SHE DOES NOT GO IN FOR THE FINER FLIGHTS OF DEDUCTIVE 
IRON,” *‘ BREAD,"" AND RECENTLY ‘*ZELDA MARSH” ANALYSIS. YET SHE IS AS SUCCESSFUL IN HER CHOSEN FIELD 
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KATHARINE NEWLIN BURT, AUTHOR, AMONG OTHER NOVELS, OF *“Q,"’ IS STRUTHERS BURT IS THE AUTHOR OF THE RECENT ** DELECTABLE MOUNTAINS” 
SELDOM CONSCIOUSLY SUSPECTED OF BEING HER HUSBAND'S WIFE, IN SPITE AND THE OWNER OF A “DUDE” RANCH ABOUT WHICH HE HAS WRITTEN 
OF THE APPARENT BANALITY OF THIS WAY OF PHRASING IT ENGAGINGLY IN HIS “DIARY OF A DUDE WRANGLER” 


MR. AND MRS. HAMILTON GIBBS ARE THE AUTHORS OF ‘*LABELS’’ AND ‘‘ PORTIA MARRIES, "" RESPECTIVELY. MRS. GIBBS IS A MEMBER OF THE NEW YORK AND 
BOSTON BARS, PERHAPS HALF THE REASON THAT SHE HAS NOT WRITTEN SO MANY BOOKS AS HER HUSBAND 
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ELINOR WYLIE IS ONE OF THAT GROUP OF YOUNGER POETESSES AND 

NOVELISTS IN THIS COUNTRY. BESIDES TWO BOOKS OF VERSE, SHE HAS WON 

RECOGNITION FOR THREE NOVELS, “JENNIFER LORN,” ‘*THE VENETIAN 
GLASS NEPHEW,” AND “THE ORPHAN ANGEL"’ 





MISS VICTORIA SACKVILLE-WEST IS A YOUNG NOVELIST WHO, ASIDE 
FROM BEING MARRIED TO AN ACCOMPLISHED BIOGRAPHER, HAS 
PRODUCED THE SUCCESSFUL ** GREY WETHERS "* AND MORE RECENTLY 

“THE LAND” . 
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MISS WYLIE’S HUSBAND, WILLIAM ROSE BENET, IS HIMSELF A POET OF SOME 
REPUTATION, ONE OF NEW YORK’S **ROUND TABLE" GROUP, AND ON THE 
STAFF OF THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


HAROLD NICOLSON IS THE GENTLEMAN REFERRED TO AT THE LEFT. 
HIS LATEST BOOK, ‘“*SOME PEOPLE," A SERIES OF INFORMAL BIOGRA- 
PHIES, IS REVIEWED ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE 
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When the “Lady’s Book” Was Young 


By F. L. Smith, Jr. 


ORE than one proprietor of a modern 
woman’s magazine has risen to fame: 


and fortune and assured himself honorable 
mention in American literary annals, but it was 
Louis Antoine Godey who set the fashion. The 
journal that enabled him to amass a fortune in 
excess of $1,000,000 between 1830 and 1877 is but a 
pleasant memory, or at 


questionable, as her own literary output appears to 
have followed the line of cookbooks, one-act plays 
for presentation in the politest society only, and 
saccharine essays. Nevertheless, she possessed the 
highly essential and always modern talent of 
knowing what her readers desired and succeeded in 
giving it to them for forty-seven long years. 

From a pictorial 





best survives in ancient 
and honorable attics or 
in the form of lamp 
shades and mural dec- 
orations, early American 
style. Yet Godey’s Lady’s 
Book was great in its 
day, the greatest of 
them all. Among fem- 
inine_ publications, it 
knew no rival worthy 





Women’s magazines today have come to hold 
a unique and respected place among modern 
periodicals with circulations topping the million 
mark. Yet in the middle of the last century cent engravings ever 
Godey’s Lady’s Book was creeping up to the 
respectable figure of 150,000 and furnishing 
delighted readers with exactly what they wanted. 
Mr. Smith’s account of this early success brings 
memories of a magazine which still lives in the 
artistry and charm of its water-color illustrations little doubt that his 


standpoint, the Lady’s 
Book represented the 
ne plus ultra of its 
time. “Most magnifi- 


published in this or any 
other country,” shouted 
Mr. Godey upon one 


occasion, and there is 


contention was correct. 








of the name, and though 

designated by James Russell Lowell as “thrice 
diluted trash in the shape of namby-pamby love 
tales,” and scorned generally by the strong men 
and unladylike ladies of the period, its circulation 
rose from 50,000 in the early ’forties to 150,000 
in the ’sixties. 

The era in which Mr. Godey embarked on his 
career as a publisher was none too propitious. 
Other pioneers in this particular field of endeavor 
had tried and failed. The Gentleman and Lady’s 
Town and County, the first woman’s magazine to be 
published in America, appeared in Boston in 1784 
and expired after nine issues without a murmur. 
Neither did the Boston Miscellany, which featured 
fashions and was edited by Nathan Hale, nor the 
Lowell Offering enjoy notable prosperity. It was 
still somewhat early in the game for bigger and 
better feminine publications, and no one understood 
better than Godey himself the hazards of such 
an undertaking. Nevertheless, Godey’s Lady’s 
Book seemed to gather momentum from the time 
it first appeared on the stands in 1830, and ten 
years later exhibited unmistakable symptoms of a 
bonanza. 

In 1837, Godey took over the Lady’s Magazine of 
Boston and with it the literary editor, Mrs. Sarah Jo- 
sepha Hale. Mrs. Hale proved an invaluable acquisi- 
tion and the factor in large measure responsible for the 
rapid elevation of the Lady’s Book to popular favor. 
As one intrusted with the destinies of a woman’s 
magazine, she left little or nothing to be desired and 
piloted her command with consummate skill. Today, 
Mrs. Hale’s status as an editor would be somewhat 


Whether some of the 
work that appeared each month in his publication 
could be duplicated by any modern craftsman is 
highly problematical, and it proved the despair 
of all competitors. In view of the present elevated 
standing of Godey’s prints among the artistically 
minded and the public generally, this department 
of the Lady’s Book more than speaks for itself. 

But if Mr. Godey’s journal reached the pinnacle 
of decorative skill, its editorial content also left 
an indelible literary impression. The contemporary 
reader, scanning the old files and bearing in mind 
that the Lady’s Book at one time purveyed to 150,- 
ooo customers, will marvel that the majority of its 
fictional content ever saw the light of day and 
proved palatable to even the most proper and pious 
clientele. One encounters the early efforts of Long- 
fellow, Emerson, Whittier, and Holmes, and, strange 
to relate, the literary editor published two of Edgar 
Allen Poe’s eeriest tales, “The Cask of Amontillado” 
and ‘The Oblong Box,” which must have caused 
more than one gentle subscriber to leave her candle 
lit upon retiring. Poe incidentally edited Graham's 
Magazine, a leading contender of Godey’s Lady’s 
Book for some time, but eventually withered in the 
rays of sweetness and light and resigned his port- 
folio. With the foregoing exceptions, however, Mrs. 
Hale appears to have welcomed to her columns only 
fictioneers skilled in the production of editorial 
matter calculated to melt in the ultimate consumer’s 


- mouth. T. S. Arthur, author of “Ten Nights in a 


Barroom,” was a regular contributor, but he always 
took care to keep the brass rail and other appur- 
tenances of evil well in the background. 
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In each number, Mr. Godey presented his clients 
with at least one heart-rending spectacle, usually in a 
commanding position. Thus, the reader who turned 
to the first page of the Lady’s Book for March, 1850, 
was greeted by the following: 


Lillian Whyte, pacing listlessly in her luxurious 
dressing room, seemed ill at ease. With eyes upturned 
as if to avoid resting upon the elegant appointments 
profusely strewn around her, and nervously twisting 
and twining the fair hands together in every possible 
gesture of impatience, while murmuring half sadly 
and half earnestly some couplets from the “‘ Psalm of 
Life,” she had more the air of a prisoner in, than the 
independent mistress of the stately brownstone man- 
sion whereof this spacious dressing room was but the 
merest fraction, either for size or elegance. 


Who could resist delving into the fair Lillian’s woes? 

Especially put upon were the gallant swains who 
strode through Mr. Godey’s pages. They seem to 
have developed to an amazing degree a talent for 
arousing their loved ones to Ciceronian oratory, and 
flitted from faux pas to faux pas with the happy 
fade-out indefinitely deferred. Consider the un- 
fortunate plight of the hero of “Suspicion” by Miss 
E. A. Dupuy in the edition of 1840 who “talked 
out of turn”: 


“Ah Clara,” I exclaimed, “let the devotion of 
my life atone—” 

With a gesture of impatience she interrupted me 
in a tone that half froze me. 

“Your life can never be devoted to me. Never can 
I forget that I have been subjected to such degrading 
imputations. My heart is separated from you by an 
abyss that can never be passed. No! Sooner would I 
pass my life in the meanest toil — severed from all its 
refinements — its graces—than unite myself with 
one who has proven that however elevated his station, 
his sordid and ignoble soul claims kindred with . 
the lowest denizens of earth.” 


Whether Clara wrote on her cuff or took a corres- 
pondence course, Miss Dupuy fails to specify. 
Limited space prevents the inclusion of further 
fictional gems which might be culled from the 
archives of forty-seven years. There were poems, 
all sad and sweet, but abounding in hope. Fair 
young women, legions of them, perished among the 
flowers, and the infant mortality was appalling. 
Scarce an issue of the Lady’s Book but reminded 
happy families that their youngest might be the 
next. And songs: oh, the songs! “The Horn of My 
Loved One I Hear,” “The Broken Heart,” “In Grief 
Companionship Is Sweet,” ‘We Shall Meet No 
More,” “In My Swift Boat Come, Dearest,” “I 
Have No Joy But In Thy Smile,” “I Cannot Forget 
Thee,” “To the Prairie I’ll Fly Not.” Here one 
encounters more optimistic going, for the lamenta- 
tions of jilted swains and neglected maidens and 
the rollicking ditties dedicated to life in the open 
and dancing festivities about offset each other. 


In addition to editorial allurements and pictorial 
delights, Mr. Godey employed other methods of 
stimulating circulation. He offered his readers free 
drawing lessons, the only expense being a nominal 
charge for pencils. Each month he printed plans and 
specifications of a “model cottage” for the con- 
sideration of prospective home builders— stern, 
forbidding structures more suggestive of coast 
defenses and gasoline dispensaries than of domestic 
dwellings. Some of Godey’s architectural night- 
mares actually became realities, but whether those 
who followed his recommendations continued their 
subscriptions after moving in is open to speculation. 


c was the regular custom of Godey’s Lady’s Book 
to instruct its clientele concerning certain social 
usages, and upon occasion to scold them rather 
severely. Observing the state of civilization in 1850, 
Mrs. Hale must have weighed it in the balance and 
found it wanting, for she called the attention of 
those of her readers inclined to be carried away by 
the joy of living to the words of Epictetus: “Let 
death and exile and all other things which appear 
terrible be daily before your eyes but chiefly death; 
and you will never entertain any abject thought, 
nor too eagerly covet anything.” The decline and 
fall of table manners during March, 1860, evoked 
the following admonition: “To eat quick or very 
slow are marks of ill-breeding; and to put your nose 
in your plate or emit that peculiar bubbling sound 
which some indulge in when imbibing soup, vulgar 
and obnoxious.” At times, subscribers became 
unruly and inflicted their griefs upon the editorial 
office. Mrs. Hale stood it as long as she could and 
then annihilated them: “Once and for all—We 
cannot find situations for young ladies in this city 
(Philadelphia), and we do not purchase poetry.” 
Frequently the business office raised its voice in 
accents plaintive but insistent: “The closing of the 
year imposes a duty on us which we would be gladly 
excused from performing — but our own engagements 
and wants compel us to remind some of our friends 
that their subscriptions for 1840 are still unpaid!” 
When this failed to increase the volume of incoming 
mail, the second barrel was primed and loaded: 
“We would respectfully announce that we are 
making a collection of autographs. We should be 
pleased to receive those of our subscribers who 
happen to be in arrears!” 

Mrs. Hale did not bother with rejection slips, but 
held up the flaws of unacceptable contributions for 


all the world to see: 


The other articles which have been examined and 
declined are the following: 
A Request (Very ordinary). 
The Vision (too long). 
Life’s Flowery Path (too flowery). 
The Polish Exiles (the subject is too worn out). 
(Continued on page 320) 
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Readers and Writers 


HEN I read Prof. Percy H. Boyn- 

W ton’s volume of critical essays, 

“Some Contemporary Ameri- 
cans,” a couple of years ago, my interest 
was such that I have been waiting with a 
certain eagerness its successor, “More 
Contemporary Americans” (Chicago Uni- 
versity Press). My appetite for literary 
essays is unaltered by prolonged con- 
sumption of this not too popular type of 
publication, or by the disillusionment 
occasioned by many works which are re- 
served for my special chamber of critical 
horrors. Let me say at once that my only 
complaint, in the present instance, is that 
this book is not uniform in size with its 
predecessor. The arrangement of shelf 
must be disturbed to fit this volume into 
the place where it belongs by right of 
author and subject! 

This time Mr. Boynton does not cover 
such a variety of topics as on the former 
occasion. In fact, his contemporary Ameri- 
cans now number six: Herman Melville, 
Lafcadio Hearn, Ambrose Bierce, Joseph 
Hergesheimer, Sherwood Anderson, and 
Sinclair Lewis. The remaining four essays 
are of a general character: “Winds of 
Criticism,” “The College Insurgents,” 
“The Public and the Reading Public,” 
and “Democracy and Public Taste.” 
“The design of the book centers around 
the theme that certain fine inherited 
traditions are surviving, and that a 
new public is developing with a taste 
distinctly its own.” 

The opening chapter is a review in 
broad outline of the decline of the critical 
challenging attitude in America, after the 
heyday of the Boston of Emerson’s time. 
The Civil War, Mr. Boynton holds, had 
much to do with the disillusionment and 
fatigue which blighted American criticism 
in the ’seventies and ’eighties. “Current 
literature was employed to cover the ugly 
stuffiness of the furniture with doilies and 
lambrequins, and to embellish the corri- 
dors of life with edifying groups of 
domesticated statuettes.” The fin-de-siécle 
insurgents did little better than feebly 
imitate their European contemporaries, 
but “they were what young insurgents 
ought to be, and in the end they lent a 
fresh impulse to literary criticism and 
general criticism in America.” 

Toward the end of the ’eighties and 
during the ’nineties, as the author reminds 
us, W. C. Brownell and Harry Thurston 
Peck were two critics whose aims were 
fundamentally alike, “in their desire to 
enrich the culture of the New World with 
the culture of the Old, and in their in- 
stinctive deference for the very standards 
which they were somewhat hectically 


By Ernest Boyd 


challenging.” Yet, until Mr. Boynton 
thus coupled them, most Americans, I 
think, would have suggested the pair as 
constituting a glaring contrast. Mr. Peck 
enjoyed at the moment a much wider 
hearing than Mr. Brownell, but today all 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 
Fiction 


Death Comes for the Archbishop. By 
Willa Cather (Knopf). 

The Promised Land. By Ladislas 
Reymont (Knopf). 

4 Good Woman. By Louis Bromfield 
(Stokes). 

The Grandmothers. By Glenway Wes- 
cott (Harper). 


GENERAL 


Studies in the Contemporary Theatre. 
By John Palmer (Little, Brown). 
Since Victor Hugo: French Literature 

of To-day. By Bernard Fay (Little, 
Brown). 
Land of the Pilgrims’ Pride. By 
George Jean Nathan (Knopf). 
Anatole France the Parisian. By Her- 
bert Leslie Stewart (Dodd, Mead). 











but a few personal friends and an oc- 
casional book collector have forgotten 
him completely. Why? 


AVING read five volumes of critical 
essays by Harry Thurston Peck, 
all that I remember distinctly about 
them is that “The Personal Equation” 
contained the first appreciative essay on 
George Moore. Mr. Boynton says that 
“Nietzsche startled him, Ingersoll scared 
him, George Moore annoyed him.” On 
referring to the book I find my memory 
is not at fault, that the essay, while not a 
wild laudation, contains much praise, and 
closes with the statement that George 
Moore is “the greatest literary artist who 
has struck the chords of English since the 
death of Thackeray.” In 1898 the critic 
who could say that showed both inde- 
pendence and critical insight. But Mr. 
Boynton does not even credit him with 
that, and I can remember no other judg- 
ment of Harry Thurston Peck’s. 

That, it seems to me, is the secret of the 
eclipse of Mr. Peck, and for the same 
reason James Huneker, whom Mr. Boyn- 
ton discusses in that line of succession, 
will go the same way. “He impresses one 
always as having had the cultural breadth 
requisite for criticism, but of having 
gained it on the run and of never having 


had time to meditate on what he had seen 
and heard.” An English reviewer once 
described Huneker’s style as that of per- 
cussion instruments. Like Peck, he drew 
attention to European literature and art, 
he had the knack of making good pub- 
licity. That knack is one which Mr. 
Brownell does not and never did possess. 
He did not write “in the spirit of the dis- 
coverer or the exhorter. The culture of the 
Old World was not a new and exciting 
phenomenon for him and did not afford 
him grounds for the abandonment of 
critical standards.” In fact, nothing was 
ever new or exciting to him. 


T has been a purely critical influence, 
whereas the other kind, exercised by 
Huneker, and in turn by H. L. Mencken, 
has been more creative and stimulating. 
The critical mind performs a very differ- 
ent function, hence, the limitations of its 
scope in a country where discovery and 
exhortation were most needed. Here is 
the answer to the question raised by Mr. 
Boynton in “The Public and the Reading 
Public.” He begins by mentioning the 
way in which Dreiser, Robert Frost, and 
Edgar Lee Masters, after being ignored, 
suddenly came into fame. The change 
indicated that, “whatever else’ had hap- 
pened in the United States in the first 
fifteen years of the century, surely some- 
thing had happened to the public to 
awaken it to home-bred, independent 
writers whom it had previously been 
content to ignore.” What had happened 
to the public was simply that the seed 
sown by Huneker and Mencken had be- 
gun to bear fruit. 

Mr. Boynton’s essays on Joseph 
Hergesheimer and Sinclair Lewis contain 
some shrewd observations. Most sug- 
gestive is his conception of Mr. Herge- 
sheimer as writing out of two moods, the 
mood of the Dower House and that of 
the golf club. The latter represents the 
deterioration which found its first ex- 
pression in “Cytherea” and its most 
recent in “Tampico.” To the former 
mood we owe his best work, from “The 
Three Black Pennies” to “Balisand,” 
and most of his readers will agree with 
Mr. Boynton that the Dower House is 
better for Mr. Hergesheimer than the 
clubhouse, where he learns to open an 
essay with the phrase, “I am getting 
damned tired of art!” One is tempted to 
retort: “That is evident from your later 
work,” but Mr. Boynton is not so 
brusque. He merely suggests politely that 
Mr. Hergesheimer ought to get back to 
the Dower House where, by right of his 
art, he belongs. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Fiction 


The Sentimentalists. By Dale Collins. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 


ALE COLLINS chose an utterly 
preposterous situation for the plot of 
his latest novel, but managed nevertheless 
to achieve a very convincing story. Vivid 
characters and forceful writing do much 
to attain this effect, although what is per- 
haps the real secret of such a phenomenon 
is that Mr. Collins obviously believes sin- 
cerely in what he writes. The situation 
speaks for itself—an uncouth, ruthless 
hulk of a sea captain has a white baby 
thrust upon him out of the darkness of a 
tropical night. He keeps the baby, and for 
the first time in his life loves and loves 
overwhelmingly someone other than him- 
self. The child needs a nurse, and by the 
sheer force of his not too attractive per- 
sonality he persuades Tina, a girl of varied 
history and a passion for the truth, to take 
over the job. Tina finds peace in her care 
and love for the baby —glad to escape 
from the numerous men who have showered 
her with jewels — and anticipation. How- 
ever, more men come into her life, but 
when everything becomes hopelessly con- 
fused Fate takes a hand and everyone lives 
happily ever after. The somewhat too 
optimistic ending provides the only real 
weakness in the book. 


ese eK * 


Children of the Wind. By Doris Peel. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 


B* right of age — she is just nineteen 
— Miss Peel belongs definitely to 
the younger generation. But there the 
attachment halts in so far as any avid 
preoccupation with the usual interests of 
the young intellectuals is concerned. Her 
first novel is a remarkably mature book; 
yet one feels instinctively that its frequent 
careless fancies would have been too 
daring — impossible, perhaps— for an 
older mind to conceive. Briefly, this is the 
story of Justine and Bryce, children of 
Nellie, an apostle of sweetness and light, 
and of Roger Blythe, a somewhat radical 
editor whose early death leaves them with 
little more than the memory of a coura- 
geous character as guide to their lives. Mrs. 
Blythe marries for security’s sake a quiet 
little man with a passion for travel in the 
Orient, and his child, Joan, a queer elfin 
little creature, “on intimate terms with 
her Creator,” and given to dramatizing 
all experience in games, adds another to 
the “children of the wind.” Miss Peel’s 
story is unimportant; it is the characters 
which become her main concern. With 
the older generation, there are evidences 
of overstressing: Nellie’s _ unsullied 


saccharinity is emphasized too strongly at 
times, and, in his earlier appearances, the 
precise Mr. Blair is little more than cari- 
cature. All this, one realizes, is in the line 
of satire, and in her later pages, Miss Peel 
shows that she knew where she was going, 
even though she mired a bit in the early 
stages. The harshness of her earlier 
revelations is softened toward the close, 
and deep sympathy, even for those she 
obviously despises, shows the mark of a 
far more mature mind. No doubt, with 
more experience, she will learn to “set” 
her characters less heavily, and so over- 
come what appears now to be her only 
major fault. 

But this character criticism is not in- 
tended for the younger generation which 
is her chief interest. The portrait of 
Justine is masterly in its development, 
and from another point of view, Joan is 
as well done. With all of these children, 
the author’s touch is light, subtle, and 
sure, individualizing each of the varied 
youngsters with a personality of vivid 
and varying tones. Her success with them 
is an achievement beside which minor 
faults fade—one which makes this a 
really notable first novel. The reviewer 
tires somewhat of promising much for the 
future of “first novelists.” In this case, 
promise is not necessary: Miss Peel has 
already fulfilled it. 


**x* * *k * 


Counterpoint. By Josephine Daskam Ba- 
con. New York: The John Day Co. 
$2.50. 

“ (NOUNTERPOINT” is Mrs. Bacon’s 

first full-length novel in ten years, 
and will be welcomed with interest by 
readers who know her poetry and short 
stories. It is a long novel, but maintains its 
interest at a high pitch until the final few 
pages, when it drifts into a dénouement 
shockingly inconsistent with the earlier 
promise of the book, but reasonable enough 
when one takes into account the fickle 
characters and the more fickle fortune that 
has been tossing them about. Mrs. Bacon’s 
characters are mostly personages of the 
opera and concert stage — brilliant and 
tempestuous people whose background is 
rich and gaudy, and whose movements 
seem all to be arranged with an eye to the 
perfect ensemble and stage setting. There 
is the majestic Mary Falconer, great opera 
singer, and her lover, George Frascogne; 

Naomi, a figure of high-strung tempera- 

ment, and others of the same sort. Into 

their life comes the ambitious Will Stick- 
ney, Puritan and good, who is fascinated 
and impressed by what they can offer him, 
while he is repulsed by their standards. 
The war conveniently provides a change of 
scene, and the resulting upheaval settles 
? 


most of the difficulties these amazing peo- 
ple have been drawn into. While Mrs. 
Bacon’s novel is interesting throughout, 
the many banalities of her style are rather 
trying and often detract from her effect. 
She appears to be writing in too con- 
certedly a modern manner with which she 
is not entirely in sympathy, and as a result 
her work fails to carry with it a strong 
sense of reality. 
*e£ * * * 


Black Stream. By Nathalie Sedgwick 
Colby. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. $2.50. 


NEW YORK doctor genuinely 

devoted to research is forced by a 
luxury-loving wife to slave in his office. A 
crucial experiment is slowly reaching 
solution in his laboratory, he falls in love 
with his office assistant, his daughter is 
courted by a prince, his wife calls for 
more money, and the doctor himself suc- 


- cumbs to a fatal illness. There is much to 


hold the reader’s interest in this novel, 
described by its publishers as “powerful 
and swiftly moving.” It is swiftly moving, 
certainly, but powerful it is not. At the 
moment when an interesting psychologi- 
cal study becomes possible the plot is 
swiftly cut off by the death of Dr. Farra- 
day. Besides, like all novels of secondary 
merit, the villain— Mrs. Farraday — 
and the near villains are far too black. 
The author has seen fit to waste the 
smallest possible psychological insight 
upon them. In style Mrs. Colby stands 
well above the common run of novel 
producers: she has precision of phrase and 
word sense, but her constant omission of 
articles and her other tricks of ellipsis are 
an unpleasant affectation. 


** * * * 


Gold, Gore, and Gebenna. By G. A. Birm- 
ingham. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $2.00. 


- TYPICAL Birmingham story, this, 
more appropriately entitled “ Fidg- 

ets” byits English publishers. A prosperous 
publisher, an earnest young clergyman, 
and an eccentric peeress, overcome at the 
same time by a restless mood, dash off to 
the west of Ireland after reputed gold. 
The tale is strongly reminiscent of 
“Priscilla’s Spies” and “Spanish Gold,” 
but suffers by comparison with them. 
Lady Anne Wentlock plays the réle of 
the Rev. J. J. Meldon, Dr. O’Grady, 
Priscilla, and a dozen other Birmingham 
heroes and heroines, but she is not quite 
so irrepressible, not quite so hopelessly 
sanguine as her predecessors. Doyle, the 
hotel keeper at Ballymoy, is his usual 
cheerful self, but his prevarication is, it 
seems, less ingenious than heretofore. 
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Fortunately, it is only by comparison that 
“Gold, Gore, and Gehenna” suffers, 
for the same affectionate satire with which 
the author has in the past poked fun 
at the life and customs of the West-of- 
Ireland folk is still with us. Let us then be 
thankful that we have another Birming- 
ham yarn which, though it is not the 
best, is nevertheless the genuine article. 


*e ee * 


The Deep End. By Patrick Miller. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.50. 


M®* MILLER approaches the theme 
of his latest novel from a subjective 
rather than an objective point of view, 
failing, however, to give the impression of 
affectation that so frequently results from 
such a style. His subject helps him in this, 
for it is one that lends itself admirably to 
such treatment, being a young man’s 
groping attempts to find himself. Hardy 
Stopford returns from an archeological ex- 
pedition to find his life hopelessly at cross 
purposes. He lays the blame on his work, 
his superiors, his family, and finally the 
girl he loves, only to find in the end that 
the fault was in himself. There is no deny- 
ing the forcefulness of the story and of Mr. 
Miller’s able handling of it. There are a few 
ragged edges, and occasional confusion, but 


. there is much more of merit throughout 


than one usually finds in the work of such a 
comparatively new writer as Mr. Miller. 


eee Kt 


Uplands. By Mary Ellen Chase. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. (An Atlantic 
Monthly Publication.) $2.00. 


PLANDS” is the poignant, under- 

standing story of a poetic girl 
whose untutored mind and struggling 
soul are repressed by the grave sternness 
of the Maine hills and their stony soil. 
More subtly, perhaps, it makes the point 
so often stressed in current writing that 
the pious are frequently evil and the 
unholy often most virtuous. Poor Martha 
Crosby, domestic servant of a praying 
Amazon — hemmed in by laundry and 
dish towels, the ugly duties of .a rural 
charwoman. Her young heart yearns for 
love, for someone who needs her. Mary 
Ellen Chase knows rural Maine only as 
a sensitive woman could know it — its 
beauties, its oppressive effect upon mind, 
soul, and body. “‘Uplands” at times rises 
to superb literary eminences. 


eek * * 


Knock Four Times. By Margaret Irwin. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.50. 

OVERTY and luxury vie with each 

other for the setting of Margaret Ir- 
win’s novel “Knock Four Times.” Celia, 
the daughter of a retired colonel, falls in 
love with Dicky, a young Greek writer, 
penniless but self-confident. The love affair 
is a stormy one, ending abruptly with the 





overwhelmingly brilliant success of the 
obscure Dicky. The whole story pivots 
around a curious Chinese snuff bottle that 
distributes luck, alternately good and bad. 
Dicky is at times rather incomprehensible, 
but at others is the delightful boy unable 
to grow up in spite of all his affectations of 
sophistication. Celia, though not clearly 
outlined, is a rather ‘delightful mixture of 
inconsistencies. The lesser characters are 
more vivid and plausible than Dicky and 
Celia and afford a varied and colorful back- 
ground. If such a large proportion of them 
all did not live so much of their lives in a 
complete haze, the story might be more 


convincing. 
ese ee * 


Shadow River. By Walton Hall Smith. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 


HIS is the story of & man who goes 

into the jungle to hunt the largest 
animal in the world. It is more than that, 
it is the romantic story of a young Ameri- 
can of wealth and position, with strong 
predilection for adventure, cut off utterly 
from civilization and cut off from the girl 
he loves. It tells what he thinks about it 
and what he does about it. There is a 
magnificent picture of the jungle by one 
who has climbed through it for months; 
there are battles with all sorts of beasts 
from ants to elephants; there is above all 
the detailed narrative of an elephant 
hunt, with an unforgettable personal 
encounter. Intermixed with the hunting 
and the jungle episodes, there is a web of 
intrigue, the attempts of the local Belgian 
officials to confiscate the spoil of the hunt- 
ing, the efforts of the American hunter to 
thwart them. The successful annihilation 
of the plots against Davy Jones, hero, is 
only achieved with the aid of the girl he 
loved and thought he had lost forever. 
This book is a very rare combination of 
realistic adventure and that precious and 
often counterfeited product of the imagi- 
nation, romance. 


ese ee *& 


More Than Wife. By Margaret Widdemer. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.00. 


N “More Than Wife,” which has re- 
cently appeared serially as “The 
Thread of Gold,” Miss Widdemer manages 
successfully to break away from the tradi- 
tion of treating with deadly seriousness the 
problem of a woman with both a profession 
and a husband. By handling it all with a 
light touch, and flavoring it with humor, 
incident, and decidedly real people she has 
produced a very entertaining novel dealing 
adequately and understandingly with the 
same problem which has been forced upon 
us so often in overheavy doses. Fearful of 
being submerged by her husband, Sylvia 
Hawthorne becomes instead submerged 
by her architecture. Eventually she finds 
her place between the two and the solution 
is a rather more satisfactory one than 
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A New Book by 
Walter Lippmann 


Men of 
Destiny 


Illustrated by Rollin Kirby 


IS book is, in effect, a review 

of the world of today ... His 
interest is directed toward the very 
human problems of people and his 
book is an exciting, entertaining, 
quite human document. Mr. 
Lippmann’s is a searching mind and 
onethatcan be brilliantly analytical.”’ 
—Phila. Public Ledger 

“Like the surface of a deep, clear 
lake. Dive into it and you will come 
up refreshed, stimulated—your mind 
cleared of cobwebs.” —N. Y. World 


“If there is to be a new American 
liberalism, it will have to goa long 
way with Mr. Lippmann.” 
—N. Y. Times 
$2.50 
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The Macmillan Co., NewYork 
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usual, although it does include the in- 
evitable nursery, The story is thoroughly 
readable, and fills more than adequately 
the call for a “really good light novel.” 


Biography and Letters 


Men of Destiny. By Walter Lippmann. 
Illustrated by Rollin Kirby. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


O one can read one of Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s articles without being im- 
mediately impressed by his Americanism 
— his quick jealousy of the democratic 
ideals, as he conceives them, for which the 
nation was born. Few men seem to be so 
equipped today; fewer still are willing to 
express themselves with the sincerity and 
earnestness which run through these 
miscellaneous papers— most of them 
political, all of them intensely American. 
Mr. Lippmann directs the editorial page 
of the New York World. The chapters in- 
cluded here suggest a more personal ap- 
proach to matters of importance than an 
editorial vantage point permits. Al Smith, 
Mr. Coolidge, Borah, Secretary Mellon, 
Mr. McAdoo, Mencken, Sinclair Lewis — 
these are some of the men who come under 
his eye. One of the most searching papers 
in the collection is “ Bryan and the Dogma 
of Majority Rule.” Mr. Lippmann writes 
in that persuasive, judicial manner which 
is compelling because of an irresistible 





logic which informs it. Even though one 
disagrees with his conclusions, there re- 
mains a disagreeable impression that he is 
probably right. The nation needs more 
such men to keep it aware of the shibbo- 
leths into which some of its dearest tradi- 
tions have been twisted. 


** k * * 


Some Memories and Reflections. By Emma 
Eames. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $5.00. 


T is eighteen years since Emma Eames 
stepped before the curtain at the 
Metropolitan after a performance of 
“Tosca” to announce: “This is the last 
time I shall sing for you.” Yet thousands 
of opera goers retain thrilling memories of 
the “ideal ‘Faust’” with Madame 
Eames and the de Reszkes, her popular- 
izing of “Aida,” her “Juliet,” and the 
other réles which she made her own. To 
these and to others, this frank, intensely 
personal memoir will be of greatest inter- 
est, not only for Madame Eames’ own 
story, but for the background which it 
necessarily creates. Perhaps some will 
find fault with a certain belligerency 
which runs through the book — an im- 
pression almost that the author is on the 
defensive. Had this been softened — had 
Madame Eames been less deadly serious 
— the book would have been more enter- 
taining. In spite of this quality it is an 





interesting and valuable contribution to 
operatic history. The author is unsparing 
in the frankness of her criticism as she is 
generous in her praise. The opinion which 
she expresses of the methods employed 
by Gatti-Casazza, present director of 
the Metropolitan, will doubtless evoke 
controversy. 
* ek *e * * 


Domestic Manners of the Americans. By 
Frances Trollope. With an introduc- 
tion by Michael Sadleir. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $4.00. 


OT only because of its value as an 
“historical document,” but because 

of the vast entertainment it contains for 
Twentieth Century Americans, the pub- 
lishers are to be congratulated on reissuing 
this famous book after sixty-eight years. 
When Frances Trollope— mother of 
Anthony — set out for America as the 
advance emissary of her visionary hus- 
band to establish a department store in 
Cincinnati, no one in either country 
dreamed that the bustling, optimistic lady 
would shortly write a book that would set 
two nations by the ears, and almost result 
in what the diplomatists call “an un- 
friendly incident.” Today her exposure 
of “male selfishness and greed, her taunts 
at American provincialism and false. 
prudery, and her description of crude 
religious mania” will hardly provoke 
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indignation on either side of the Atlantic 
and will certainly provoke amusement 
and possibly reflection upon the social 
history of America. 


* kee * * 


‘The Autobiography of an Ex-Colored Man. 
By James Weldon Johnson. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3.00. 


IRST published anonymously in 

1912, this classic of negro literature is 
now reissued under the author’s name and 
with an introduction by Carl Van Vech- 
ten. Here for the first time the intimate 
psychology of an American negro in all 
his relations with the white race is put 
down with sympathy and great literary 
skill by a negro. Jim Crow cars, crap shoot- 
ing, the cakewalk, color snobbery within 
the race, a Southern camp meeting, and 
a lynching are described and interpreted 
with a blending of intimate knowledge 
and objectivity rare in negro writing, rare 
in any literature that treats the bitter 
theme of race relations. James Weldon 
Johnson, apart from his writing, is known 
to the world as a collector and interpreter 
of negro folk music. 


** ke * * 


George Eliot and Her Times. By Elizabeth 
S. Haldane. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $3.50. 


“TN her lifetime, she was admired,” 

writes the author of this new biog- 
raphy of George Eliot, “doubtless to 
excess; since her death she has been 
depreciated, certainly with injustice.” 
In a style of great lucidity and strength, 
Elizabeth Haldane gives us in her study 
of Eliot an explanation of both that 
former excess and the present “injustice.” 
The peculiar interest of this biography 
is the close weaving of Eliot’s life and 
achievements — both as a thinker and an 
artist — with the peculiar conditions 
and demands of the Victorian age. A 
better understanding of both the age and 
the novelist ought to be the reader’s 
reward. Unlike the old-fashioned ex- 
haustive biography, which included all 
of the heroine’s letters, this book is more 
in the nature of an extended essay on the 
novelist and her time. The volume is but 
322 pages long, and includes with its other 
matter a careful appraisal of the chief 
novels and essays of George Eliot. 


** * * * 


Some People. By Harold Nicolson. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 


R. NICOLSON has already at- 
tracted favorable attention for his 

lives of Tennyson, Verlaine, and Byron. 
In “Some People” he attempts a new sort 
of biography. Out of childhood, public 
school and university years, and his later 
career in the foreign service of Great 
Britain, he picks random characters which 
have impressed him. The result is not only 
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a pleasing series of portrait sketches, but 
a sort of inferential autobiography. All of 
the characters are reviewed with a quiet, 
pleasing humor which makes Mr. Nicol- 
son interesting reading, no matter what he 
has to say. Miss Plimsoll, the seagoing 
governess who is discovered when the 
book opens, is one of the best of the lot, 
and all ex-prep schoolers will be tickled by 
J. D. Marstock, the professional public- 
school boy who takes his traditions seri- 
ously. There is no need to run through the 
list; the characters themselves are not half 
so important as the author’s sketching of 
them. And for those who like the pleasing 
background of diplomacy, it might be 
added that the later members of the cast 
slip in and out of a behind-the-scenes at- 
mosphere littered with dispatch boxes, 
diplomats, and treaties. There is a par- 
ticularly entertaining bit about Lord 
Curzon’s valet. More power to Mr. 
Nicolson; may the circle of his acquain- 
tances widen — and induce him to write 
about them! 
**x kk * * 

The Ingenious Hidalgo: Miguel Cervantes. 
By Hans Ryner. Translated by J. H. 
Lewis. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. $2.75. 


O much of romance can be glimpsed 

from reading Cervantes’ life that 
perhaps it is no wonder biographers 
have been content to state the facts, 
speculate a little on the mysteries, and 
leave it at that. Now comes an imagina- 
tive biographical novel of the “Ariel” 
variety. Only Hans Ryner has attempted 
and succeeded in doing a little more than 
the author of “Ariel,” for he has also 
given us an interesting glimpse of the 





writer at work on his various tales, and 
shown us what they meant in his life and 
time. He has stuck pretty closely to the 
facts but made of them a charming story, 
as well as a study of the genius of Cervan- 
tes. Important in Spain’s most glorious 
period as Shakespeare was in England’s, 
Cervantes’ life gives a chance for many 
of the colorful personalities of that 
time to step into its story. The author 
introduces him when Cervantes is already 
old, but in a series of conversations brings 
in the whole background of his youth. 
The great Spaniard’s opinions on war, 
tax-collecting, and especially the Catholic 
Church are interesting but not convinc- 
ingly portrayed. We cannot help thinking 
that Cervantes was more typical of his 
time in these respects than this bicgrapher 
would have us believe. Ryner’s interpreta- 
tion of his philosophy, with the implied 
allegory in “Don Quixote,” leaves room 
for doubt. a ‘ 


Poetry and Plays 


Russian Poetry. An anthology compiled 
and translated by. Babette Deutsch 
and Avrahm Yarmolinsky. New 
York: International Publishers Inc. 
$2.25. 

F literary Russia was asleep at the end 
of the Eighteenth Century, it rose in 
the dawn of the Nineteenth a Titan, 

voicing deep joys and deeper sorrows in a 

tongue common to men and to angels, 

Vaughn and Herbert might have under- 

stood these poets of terrible doubt and 

mystic certainty, assuredly they were 
understood by them. Really to review 
this book is to analyze the spirit of 
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Russian revolt. The task is too difficult. 
But the translators have fulfilled their 
object so satisfactorily, in several in- 
stances so brilliantly, that the spirit is 
really unmistakably there. With a fine 
facility which never degenerates into 
ingenuity, Miss Deutsch and Mr. Yar- 
molinsky have put these Russian poems 
into English that is not only artistically 
smooth and beautiful, but what is more, 


alive with the poetry of the originals. 


This is the aim of the translator always, 
and it has been accomplished here. 

This does not mean that the poems are 
all on the same level of importance. The 
selection of material having been made 
with a view to giving a fairly comprehen- 
sive picture of the field of Russian lyric 
poetry, the poems vary almost as much in 
their comparative excellence as in the 
change of mood and symbol of expression 
that a hundred years assures, The inclu- 
sion, however, of a good deal of minor po- 
etry only makes the vista more complete, 
and the excellent note on the development 
of Russian poetry and the critical and 
biographical paragraphs give an added 
value to the whole. 


ese ek * 


Requiem. By Humbert Wolfe. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $1.50. 


N the jacket of this book of poems 
we find the words, “Seldom has a 
poet met with such rewards in praise and 
in the size of its public as has ‘Requiem.’” 
We haven’t the reviews or the statistics of 
the publisher beside us, but we can believe 
this remark readily, for here is the sort of 
verse that in all times among English- 
speaking peoples finds its reward. That 
reward is among those who look in a book 
of verse for philosophico-moral agitation 
of the mind, and the awakening of gener- 
alized joys and sadnesses. Unless I am 
much mistaken, the students of Browning 
can experience here the same cerebral 
disturbances without the expenditure of 
intellect called for by the older poet. Here 
are some admirable verbal and mental 
effects, but they all tend — in the opinion 
of this reviewer — to what is not poetry, 
but a kind of impassioned philosophic 
dialogue, expressed in regular verse forms. 
They tend to this sort of thing: 


Theories of Art! Believe me, they’re no 
theories! To know yourself, to clutch 
what now and here is and set it down for 
yourself — that’s all there is in all that 
chatter about mysteries! 


Browning? 
* kee & % 


Ballads for Sale. By Amy Lowell. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.25. 


HIS is the third posthumous 
fp of Miss Lowell’s verse. The 
title comes out of the first poem, wherein 
a crier offers ballads for sale upon dande- 
lions, daisies, fountains, fish ponds, war, 








and love. Poems upon as varied themes 
are packed into this utterly miscellaneous 
collection. We think that, had Miss 
Lowell been publishing, she would have 
left out certain ones that are flat and 
forced on re-reading, and other poems that 
fulfilled some temporary purpose but are 
of little use to posterity, but the bulk of 
the volume she would have left as printed. 
A restless, learned, and ambitious mind is 
apparent here—it is natural and not 
always unfair to recall Browning — and 
occasionally there is the rare fusion of 
word, skill, and emotion which we recog- 
nize as poetry. To say that the reviewer 
has been often tempted to exclaim “What 
noble prose!” is to revive an old con- 
troversy. Sufficient to say that the 
volume is excellent reading. Too much, 
it should be added, has been made of 
this poet’s limitations since her death. 
It is time we looked with gratitude on 


her great gifts. 


**e* ke * € 


The Pamphlet Poets. General Editor, 
-Hughes Mearns. New York: Simon 
& Schuster. $.25 each. 


ESIGNED to make available the 
best American poetry in convenient 
reprints at a popular price, the “ Pamphlet 
Poets” deserve all possible success. When 
last year the first half dozen were put into 
the bookstalls, we welcomed the venture 
with enthusiasm. There are now ready 
for sale a half dozen more, selected poems 
of Edna St. Vincent Millay, Witter 
Bynner, Emerson, and Emily Dickinson, 
each in a separate pamphlet in attractive 
format, and in addition, two group’selec- 
tions, one entitled “The New York Wits,” 
and one “Four Negro Poets.” The criti- 
cism that the pamphlets are so small as to 
make the collections valueless is un- 
founded. In some instances, all the really 
distinguished work of the poet can be in- 
cluded, in others the pamphlet forms a 
useful {introduction for new readers, and 
always a bibliography is given, together 
with an account of the poet’s life and a 
critical estimate of his work. 


x*ex kk * 


Copper Sun. By Countee Cullen. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $2.00. 


OUNTEE CULLEN in this volume 

of his verse gives us a chance to see 
and judge three distinct aspects of the 
poetry which has lately won him a high 
place among modern American poets. 
There is first the manner in which he 
treats his own race —the negro. These 
poems are of course interesting, and the 
dignified sadness and power of “ From the 
Dark Tower” makes it a distinguished 
poem in spite of the triteness of the 
thought. But except for “The Unknown 
Color,” which in six lines delightfully 
achieves the spooky atmosphere of a 
windy night to superstitious souls, there 
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is not much in the “color” poems on 
which to base such a reputation as Mr. 
Cullen has. 

The love poems, too, in their deft treat- 
ment of subjects dear to the cheerfully 
cynical moderns, are musical, skillful, and 
clever without being much more. This 
raises the question, Must a poem express 
a new thought to be the highest form of 
poetry? We think not, but such senti- 
ments as 


. Tell me all things false are true, 
Bitter sweet, that fools are wise, 
I will not doubt or question you, 
I am in the mood for lies, 


however delightfully phrased, have been 
too well expressed by Edna St. Vincent 
Millay to win distinction for her followers. 
It is for another reason that “Copper 
Sun” merits a place on a poetry shelf. In 
“To Lovers of Earth,” “The Spark,” 
“Thoughts in a Zoo,” “On the Mediter- 
ranean Sea,” and “Ultimatum,” Mr. 
Cullen shows the power of expressing 
intangible ideas in colorful symbols. 
“Leaves” shows how musically yet viv- 
idly he can put his thoughts into song — 
something of an achievement now. 


Yesterday they sang 

Silver symphonies, 

Raised high 

Holy chants that rang 
Leaf-wise through their trees; 
As I 

Yesterday they sang. 


In his philosophy Mr. Cullen also 
brings a refreshing note to intellectual 
poetry, in his triumphant “Ultimatum,” 
his second of the “Two Thoughts of 
Death,” and his “In Spite of Death.” 
It is on poems such as these that his ad- 
mirers base the claim that he is “one of 
the most vivid poets of the modern 
school,” and as we admire his better work 
we wish kindly publishers would confine 
themselves to it when printing his verse in 
collected form. 


** * * * 


The Ship. By St. John Ervine. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


N the front rank of those modern play- 
wrights who bear the world no per- 
sonal grudge stands St. John Ervine, as 
also at the head of contemporary dra- 
matic critics, with the London Odserver as 
his mouthpiece. In “The Ship” Mr. 
Ervine has contributed a very fine and 
discerning piece of dramatic writing — 
not particularly original in inspiration, 
but touched with a distinctly characteris- 
tic gentleness and skill which relieves the 
smart of his irony without lessening its 
incisiveness, and which makes the con- 
trasting characters, the one too strong 
and the other too weak, equally lovable. 
The charming old lady about whom the 
play revolves is as happy a creation as the 
theatre — at least, as it is written — has 





been given in a long time. And it is largely 
through her that the dramatist has spoken 
his own judgment upon the situation 
which he has constructed. “The Ship” is 
delightful reading; and it should be as 
delightful playing. 
*e *£* % 
Ballads of the Singing Bowl. By Marjorie 
Allen Seiffert. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


HE originality of these poems con- 

sists in what might be called the “sin- 
ister ballad.”’ One is reminded at times of 
the “Ancient Mariner” by the allegory 
and the horror stowed into them. But even 
more than in Coleridge’s poem, the horror 
is an implicit and psychological one. The 
poet’s control of meter and language is 
mature and thoroughly suited to her pur- 
poses: by simple balladry, by realistic 
telling of a fantastic allegory, certain 
truths, subtle, modern, and terrible are 
expressed. Here, we believe, is poet of 
extraordinary originality. “Ballad of Two 
that Feasted” is one of the most moving 
poems we have read in a modern book. 


_ Travel 


Primitive Hearths in the Pyrenees. By Ruth 
Otis Sawtell and Ida Treat. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $3.00. 


REPARATORY to a jaunt in the 

Pyrenees two summers ago the re- 
viewer read every scrap of travel stuff he 
could find devoted to that region, but he 
read nothing remotely like this volume. 
For nothing like it existed. In reality, this 
is not travel stuff at all. It is a summer’s 


sauntering into prehistoric time. Among ; 


their other fascinations, the Pyrenees 
contain, as is well known, many caves of 
unique beauty and interest which were 
the dwelling places of prehistoric man. 
Upon the roofs of these grottoes are the 
famous drawings of bison and other ani- 
mals which prove the artistic gifts of our 
ancestors of the Stone Age. Admirably 
equipped by a scientific training, these 
two American girls decided to spend a 
summer in the Pyrenees studying traces 
of prehistoric life, and they had the good 
luck to conclude their adventure by 
finding an important grotto of their own. 
The scientific results of this unusual sum- 
mer are being published by the Peabody 
Museum, the personal and human side of 

the adventure is here. 

** * * & 
Oasis and Simoon. By Ferdinand Ossen- 
dowski. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $3.00. 

T is impossible not to be interested in a 
book by Ossendowski once one has 
started it, though “ Beasts, Men and Gods” 
still remains his best thriller. In “Oasis 
and Simoon” the indefatigable adventurer 
explores the mysterious and glamorous 
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deserts of Algeria and Tunisia. There is an 
anecdote or legend onevery page, with two 
chapters devoted to two different tragic 
tales of love — the first between an Arab 
and an Englishwoman, the second be- 
tween an Arab woman and a Frenchman. 
The book, says its author, consists of the 
notes which he took while traveling; 
these are assembled and put into order 
with a grouping according to the period of 
history recalled by each place. Thus in 
turn he creates for us the atmosphere of 
Bu Saada, with its mysterious half-castes, 
and pagan cults mingled with sorcery and 
the teachings of the Koran; of Roman 
pride in the days “when Africa was 
Rome”; of Numidian kings; of the 
days of St. Augustine; and of Dido and 
Carthage. Mr. Palen, one feels, has tur- 
nished a bright Western mirror these 
several years for his adventurous co- 
partner’s wanderings. 

The stories are told in Ossendowski’s 
concise, vivid manner, deftly translated 
by Lewis Stanton Palen. It is not easy to 
forget any picture that he paints, and the 
lands he describes will gain in fascination 
for those who add this book to their 
library. 

The reader is left with one slight regret 
— that some of the snapshots Ossendow- 
ski mentions taking, especially that of 
the flirtatious lady monkey of his charm- 
ing yarn, were not included as illustra- 
tions. The map of Algeria and Tunisia 
included by the thoughtful publishers is 
gratefully noticed. 


seek & 


The Lure of Normandy. By Frances M. 
Gostling. New York: Robert M. 
McBride & Co. $2.50. 


RAVEL books are for the most 

part a repulsive species of literature. 
They open to the amateur a supreme op- 
portunity for literary affectation. Hence, 
the tons of printed paper each year that 
dress up the tourist’s banalities under the 
head of “adventure.” This book on Nor- 
mandy omits most of the silly tourist ad- 
ventures which, like toilet articles, should 
be kept the private property of the tourist 
himself, and gives some description and a 
good deal of historical information on the 
key towns of Normandy. That ancient 
land lying between the busy cities of Bel- 
gium and the fisherman’s huts of Brittany 
has a peculiar and an abiding appeal for all 
persons of Anglo-Saxon descent. To begin 
with, in prehistoric days it was one with 
England, and the ancestors of the “an- 
cient Briton” reached England by walk- 
ing across Normandy and Brittany. In 
historic times, of course, it became the 
homeland of the great duke who con- 
quered England, and changed utterly the 
course of English history. For a number 
of years, at varying intervals, it was a 
part of Britain, ruled by the same sov- 
ereign, and contributing largely of its 
culture and language to the making of 
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modern England. The skill with which the 
author, out of legend and the existing 
monuments, creates a picture of the 
famous duchy at the time of William the 
Conqueror is one of the great merits of 
this new guide to Normandy. 


** *&* * 


The Italy of the Italians. By E. R. P. 
Vincent. New York: E. P. Dutton & 

Co. $5.00. 
Hix is a travel book upon Italy 
that so far as our knowledge goes is 
quite unique in purpose and execution. 
It is not designed to guide the tourist to a 
knowledge of Italian antiquities, but to 
a knowledge of the Italians. The author 
very shrewdly points out in the preface 
that an Englishman when he visits Italy 
visits a country that exists wholly in the 
past, a picture-book land, British Italy. 
It is no wonder. For centuries it has been 
a British tradition to visit Rome and exam- 
ine the classical remains, and Dr. Johnson 
pronounced the verdict that it was really 
a mark of inferiority not to have visited 
Italy. No wonder, then, that the British 
—and the Americans after them — have 
come to regard Italy as a country that 
for all the purposes of the tourist be- 
came extinct at the close of the Renais- 
sance. Mr. Vincent, by recording his own 
experience with the youthful people of 
this ancient land, does his bit to destroy 
that illusion. See the “glory that was 
Rome” by all means, he says in effect, but 
remember also that Italy, in the eyes 
of its inhabitants and perhaps also in 
truth, is chiefly important for its present 

and its future. 


General 

Heavenly Discourse. By Charles Erskine 
Scott Wood. New York: Vanguard 

Press. $.50. 
ERE in the form of dialogues in 
heaven between God, Jesus, Peter, 
and others, such matters as prohibition, 
birth control, the Jewish question, and 
about fifty others are passed in review and 
resolved in accordance With the radical 
credo of the defunct Communist maga- 
zine, The Masses. The author certainly 
laid hi8 stage for brilliant and amusing 
satire. To introduce Billy Sunday, 
“T. R.,” Anthony Comstock, Charles 
Evans Hughes, and others into heaven 
for a téte-a-téte with the heavenly family 
would seem a bold enough stroke to 
afford entertainment and perhaps some 
instruction. But, unfortunately, the au- 
thor’s boldness and originality desert him 
at the threshold of heaven. He makes the 
fatal error of all immature satirists, his 
characters are not characters but walking 
ideologies, and when the moral of each 
little discourse is in the end driven home, 
it is as flat and savorless as most morals 
that issue from preaching, rather than 
from character or situation. As one reads 
on one becomes impressed unpleasantly 





with the conventionality of the radical 
mind. For true “proletarian” satire, let 
the author study Max Eastman among 
Americans, and that acid Russian satire, 
“Whither England?” by Leon Trotski. 
Then let him do a great deal of thinking 
before he writes again. 
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A Primer of Book Collecting. By John T. 
Winterich. New York: Greenberg 
Publisher. $2.00. 


OR the beginner in the field of first- 

edition collecting — this is the only 
type of collector’s book to which the au- 
thor devotes any considerable attention 
—Mr. Winterich’s introductory guide 
should prove interesting and profitable. 
Its most noteworthy virtue is accuracy 
in matters of fact, a rare one among 
writers in this field. Particularly helpful 
to the beginner are. the chapters on the 
“Mechanics of Collecting,” and the 
“Factor of Condition.” Only occasionally 
does the author tread on the dangerous 
ground of personal opinion. Some readers 
may, perhaps, feel that he overstresses the 
importance of the dollar sign from the 
buyer’s, and perhaps from the seller’s, 
point of view. Sensational cash values are 
certainly a tremendous factor in creating 
popular interest in the fascinating hobby 
of book collecting, and perhaps in these 
days it is not safe to ignore the financial 
aspect of anything. At any rate, Mr. 
Winterich does not make the mistake 
that has too often been made before, of 
assuring the innocent beginner that there 
are fortunes lying around everywhere in 
the form of ten-cent “Tamerlanes” and 
fifty-cent . “Moby Dicks” which the 
astute browser can have for the seeing. 
The graduate of Mr. Winterich’s kinder- 
garten will at least approach his hobby 
with a sane attitude, and will know some- 
thing of what it is all about. 


ee ee * 


The War on Modern Science. By Maynard 
Shipley. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$3.00. — 

HIS book is a valuable eye opener to 
the threat of organized Fundamen- 
talism against the free teaching and 
the development of scientific thought in 

America today. It points out that in two 

States of the Union— Tennessee and 

Mississippi — the teaching of evolution 

in schools and colleges supported by the 

public has been made illegal by legislative 
action; that in several other States similar 
bills have passed the Lower House, but 
failed of passage in the Senate, and that 
in many other States arbitrary action has 
been taken by governors, State super- 
intendents of public instruction, textbook 
commissioners, and city boards of educa- 
tors. The subject is considered State by 
State, and the plans and achievements of 
Fundamentalists referred to documentary 








evidence. This gives the volume the 
valuable character of a source book. 
Unfortunately, the tone of the running 
text is far from judicial or scientific, as 
would seem appropriate to a study by the 
president of the Science League of 
America. This is unfortunate. Funda- 
mentalists are entitled to a calm and in- 
telligent review of their position even by 
opponents. This.book does not give it. 
It is a militant attack upon forces which 
we believe to be harmful, but the attack 
would be more effective if it used the 
language and method of science and 
scholarship rather than of political 
exhortation. 
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HE eighth Assembly of the League 
of Nations has been occupying the 


attention of the world since dele- 
gates took their seats on September 5. 
Throughout the meetings thus far held 
a single thought has domi- 
The League nated the Assembly — the 
and Peace —. 
will to peace. ARISTIDE 
Brianp, France’s Foreign Minister and 
a confirmed internationalist, has twice 
brought tears to the eyes of his audiences 
with his impassioned pledges of faith in 
arbitration rather than in waf as a means 
of settling international disputes. And as 
an indication that the war spirit between 
France and Germany is dead — so far as 
he can speak for his country — he has 
spoken fine words of Germaay’s Foreign 
Minister, Gustav STRESEMANN, and has 
indicated his nation’s desire to gain a 
complete rapprochement with the nation 
which has been regarded as its tradi- 
tional enemy over a period of more than 
fifty years. 

Herr STRESEMANN stole a march upon 
the other great powers by announcing 
early in the sessions that Germany would 
show its faith in the benign nature of 
the World Court by signing 
the compulsory-arbitration 
clause of the protocol. By 
this step, the Reich covenants to let the 
World Court pass judgment upon any 
wrangle in which it becomes involved with 
a foreign nation. The step is undoubtedly 
an important one. None of the great pow- 
ers has signed the compulsory clause so 
far, adhering, rather, to the more cautious 
procedure of giving the World Court juris- 
diction only over those disputes which it 
submits itself for arbitration. It seems 
doubtful at this time if any of the other 
powers will follow Germany’s lead. France 
tentatively agreed to sign the compulsory- 
arbitration clause in 1924, but made the 
effectiveness of her signature depend upon 
ratification of the so-called Geneva Proto- 
col, a mutual European security pact. 
Great Britain was largely instrumental in 
defeating the Protocol, basing her action 
upon her unwillingness to go so far in 
guaranteeing the peace of Europe. 

Britain’s Foreign Minister, Sir AUSTEN 
CuaMBERLAIN, has indicated at Geneva 
his country’s reasons for rejecting the 
1924 Protocol, and given the firm impres- 

° sion that Britain will not go 
yng further than she has already 
moved in signing security 
pacts. So broad a pact as was the Geneva 
Protocol, he is quoted as saying, “would 
be asking for a disruption of the British 
Empire. I am devoted to the League of 
Nations, but not even for the League 


Compulsory 
Arbitration 
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What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


would I destroy that smaller but older 
league which is the British Empire.” 
Poland, France’s ally, has presented her 
resolution for outlawing war to the 
Assembly. The crux of it is that any 
recourse to war for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes is forbid- 
Be den, and all such disputes 
con® must be settled by peaceful 
means of arbitration. The proposal sug- 
gests that the Assembly go on record as 





The Week 


{Peace strikes the keynote of the 
League Assembly. M. Briand 
leads in speech making. But Herr 
Stresemann takes a practical step. 
QPoland’s move for outlawing 
war. JA question of interest to the 
United States. Are we sovereigns 
over Canal Zone? [Tragic wreck- 
age. All that remains of the Old 
Glory. And no sign of her pilots 
and passenger. {The Presidential 
holiday comes to a close. Mr. 
Coolidge back in Washington. 
Our merchant marine. §No ex- 
tra session. Flood control and 
election contests must wait until 
December. {France and Moscow. 











favoring it, and that the various nations 
covenant together to observe this spirit as 
a fact. The German delegation seems 
somewhat suspicious of further general 
moves in this direction by Poland as 
veiled attempts to guarantee more se- 
curely the present eastern frontier be- 
tween Poland and Germany. Germany 
has made no secret of the fact that she 
does not like this eastern frontier which, 
by means of the Polish Corridor, actually 
separates East Prussia from the remainder 
of Germany. But by the Locarno Treaties 
Germany has promised not to go to war 
in order to change the present arrange- 
ment. She has never disguised the hope 
that peaceful alteration of this frontier 
would at some time be possible. 

A question vital in importance to the 
United States was presented to the As- 
sembly by Dr. Eusesio A. Morates, 
former Foreign Minister of the Republic 
of Panama, when he asked 
the League to consider this 
nation’s sovereignty over 
the Canal Zone. Somewhat conflicting re- 
ports have been cabled to this country as 
to what Dr. Mora es really said, but it is 
indicated that he had intimated a dispute 


Panama an 
Sovereignty 






was in progress between his own country 
and our State Department over “sover- 
eignty.” This country’s rights in Panama 
are vested in a treaty negotiated by Secre- 
tary of State Joun Hay and Pui.ipre 
Bunav-VariL_a on November 18, 1903, 
and subsequently ratified as of February 
26, 1904. By the terms of the treaty, the 
United States paid to Panama $10,000,- 
coo outright, and nine years after the ex- 
change of ratifications began making 


annual payments of $250,000 which will | 


continue during the life of the treaty. 

ArticleII of the treaty frames Panama’s 
grant to the United States “in perpetuity 
the use, occupation, and control of a zone 
of land and land under water for the 
construction, maintenance, 
operation, sanitation, and 
protection of said canal of the width of 
ten miles,” and further “grants to the 
United States in perpetuity the use, occu- 
pation, and control of any other lands and 
waters outside of the zone above which 
may be necessary and convenient for the 
construction, maintenance, operation, 
sanitation, and protection of the said 
canal.” By Article III, “The Republic of 
Panama grants to the United States all 
the rights, power, and authority within 
the zone mentioned and described in 
Article II of this agreement and within the 
limits of all auxiliary lands and waters 
mentioned and described in said Article 
II, which the United States would possess 
and exercise if it were the sovereign of 
the territory within which said lands and 
waters are located to the entire exclusion 
of the exercise by the Republic of Panama 
of any such sovereign rights, power, 
or authority.” _ 

The present dispute seems to have 
‘arisen in connection with the new treaty 
between Panama and the United States, 
already signed by Secretary KELLoGc and 

, by Ricarpo J. A. AtFraro, 

a aw Foreign Minister of 
Panama, but at that time his nation’s 
Minister to the United States. Consider- 
able opposition to the treaty has been 
aroused in Panama’s Assembly, and there 
has been denunciation of it in Europe 
where it is alleged to be in direct contra- 
diction of Panama’s promises as a member 
of the League. And, indeed, so it seems. 
For according to Article II of the League 


The Treaty 


Covenant, Panama has promised to sub- ° 


mit any dispute which might involve a 
war to the League, and in no case to go 
“to war until three months after the 
award by the arbitrators or the report of 
the Council” had been given. Yet by the 
proposed treaty between this country 
and Panama, the latter Government 
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promises to “consider herself in a state 
of war in case of any war in which the 
United States should be a belligerent.” 
Our State Department has refused to be- 
come alarmed by the matter. Officials 
there have indicated that there never had 
been any dispute over the question of 
sovereignty. 

The steamship Kyle, which was sent 
out by the Hearst interests, backers of 
the Old Glory flight, to search for the 
’plane whose S O S was the last word 

Tragic oe .- it ao it sm 
off for Rome, Italy, from 

Wreckage Oj4 Orchard, Maine, has 
been successful in solving this latest .air 
tragedy. In a dispatch to the New York 
Daily Mirror, its correspondent reports 
that “the wreckage of the Old Glory 
taken from a heavy sea consists of thirty- 
four feet of wing, containing three tank 
sections, glass fuel gauges and feed pipes 
connected to the tanks. A fourth tank is 
missing. The other three contained large 
quantities of gasoline when picked up. 
The engine and body of the ’plane evi- 
dently had been torn from the wing, 
leaving no trace of the control cockpit 
except one lever and speaking tube lo- 
cated near the fuel gauges.” The Ameri- 
can flag, painted on the wing, was 
discernible, as was a single letter. There 
seems to be no doubt that the wreckage is 
part of the Old Glory as its characteristics 
are said to be those of the Fokker. The 
San Rapbael which took off from England 
for this country was also a Fokker, similar 
to the O/d Glory but no American flag 
would have been painted on it. Hope that 
either of the pilots, Lloyp Berraup and 
James D. Hitt, or their passenger, 
Puitip A. Payne, will be found alive 
seems extremely slim. 

Two other reports of the finding of 
wreckage have come — one from French 
fishermen who stated that they had dis- 
covered wreckage “of a yellowish color 

More of It with black lettering” some 

eae 250 miles off Sable Island, 
and the other from Newquay on the coast 
of Cérnwall, England. No word has been 
heard from the Sir Fobn Carling, which 
took off from Harbor Grace, Newfound- 
land, on September 7 for London, Eng- 
land. Capt. Terry Tutty and Lieut. 
James Mepcatr were piloting the ’plane 
which did not carry radio equipment. 

President and Mrs. Coo.incE, together 
with the official party which has been 
spending the summer in South Dakota, 
returned to Washington on September 11. 

.,.. On the following day the 
oo executive offices of the na- 
tion had returned to their 
customary location. One of Mr. Coot- 
IDGE’s first public statements from Wash- 
ington has to do with our merchant 
marine, a consideration which has re- 
ceived added impetus from the three- 
power conference at Geneva where Great 
Britain sedulously based her demands for 


a large navy upon the necessity of protect- 


ing her shipping. Mr. Coo.ipce urges | 


patriotic support by American importers 


and exporters of vessels flying the Ameri- ° 


can flag. If shippers will send their goods 
in American bottoms, he does not believe 
emergency measures by the Government 
would be necessary to bolster up our 
shipping. Epwarp N. Hurtey, former 
chairman of the Shipping Board, has 
suggested that railroad lines should be 
allowed to own ships in coastwise trade, 
and the President, while pointing out 
that such a course is not now sanctioned 
by law, believes that if such ownership 
were allowed, it would be the means of 
giving American vessels larger and more 
frequent cargoes. 

President Coo.ipcE has once more in- 
dicated that there will be no special 
session of Congress. At the regular time 
for convening in December, flood control, 

which seems to be the para- 

— mount subject at this time, 

will be immediately con- 
sidered. The only other pressing matter 
seems to be the two impending election 
contests for Senate seats which involve 
Col. Frank L. Smits of Illinois, elected 
to take the seat of the late Senator Wi1- 
114M B. McKin.ey, and Congressman 
Witt S. Vare of Pennsylvania, who 
expects to fill Gzorce Wxarton Pep- 
PER’S former seat. In both cases, it was 
the election of these two men in their 
States’ primaries which caused debate in 
the Senate, charges being made that ex- 
cessive funds were used to secure their 
nominations. President CooLipGE points 
out that the subcommittees of the Com- 
mittee on Elections appointed to investi- 
gate these elections are not ready as yet 
to make their reports. It would therefore 
be futile to convene Congress simply to 
consider these contests when figures upon 
which to base decision do not exist. 

All seems not to be smooth sailing in the 
prohibition-enforcement unit in Washing- 
ton where Seymour W. Lowman reigns 
supreme as Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. Mr. Lowman re- 
cently made remarks in 
Buffalo, New York, said to 
have been considered derogatory to the 
Department which he serves, and there 
have been rumors, quite unfounded so 
far, that he might resign. Meanwhile, he 
has been conducting a rigid process of 
eliminating dry agents who appear in- 
efficient or downright dishonest or out of 
sympathy with the tasks they are per- 
forming. He has dismissed upward of a 
hundred men from the unit which brings 
the total since national prohibition be- 
came a fact in 1920 to more than a thou- 
sand. Mr. Lowman’s charges against the 
service which he has headed since August 
I, 1927, largely concern graft. 

American business men engaged in sell- 
ing a part of their output to France have 
faced with consternation the new French 


Enforcement 
Troubles 


tariff duties which went into effect on 
tember 5, oe the conclusion be- 
tween France and German 
PI cks Of an eighteen scsi 
trade agreement whereby 
Germany is accorded most-favored-nation 
treatment. American manufacturers are 
faced with duties which range to the 200 
per cent maximum and even higher. For 
some.of the products affected, such duties 
are actually prohibitive. These new taxes 
are recognized as being in the line of trad- 
ing arguments to be used by France when 
the two nations consider the new com- 
mercial treaty next month. Under the 
press of circumstances, it is entirely pos- 
sible that negotiations will get under way 
at an even earlier date. The text of our 
proposed agreement has already been 
dispatched to France, but consideration of 
it has been held up because of the absence 
of responsible Government officials. Un- 
der the old tariff regulations, American 
goods were generally assessed the inter- 
mediaté tax of sixty per cent, under 
schedules which allowed forty per cent 
as the minimum and 100 per cent as the 
maximum. Under the new rates, however, 
the maximum has been charged in almost 
every instance. The United States will be 
at a trading disadvantage in treaty 
negotiations, it is pointed out, since only 
an Act of Congress can give France re- 
ductions in the rates paid by all nations 
for bringing goods into this country. 
Rumors, officially unconfirmed, have 
been afloat about Paris for some days that 
France will demand the recall of Curis- 
TIAN Rakovsky, Soviet Ambassador. It is 
said that the decision was 
reached at a Cabinet meet- 
ing held September 10. Re- 
ports state that the decision was informal 
because of the absence of Foreign Minister 
Brianp, but that upon his return from 
Geneva, the vote will be repeated and a 
demand made upon Moscow. Although 
there has been resentment in official 
French circles for some time against 
Rakovsky’s activities, which are said to 
have been often directed toward the over- 
throw of the French Government, they 
were brought to a head about two weeks 
ago when the Ambassador, on a visit to 
Moscow, signed a proclamation calling 
upon all soldiers of capitalistic nations to 
revolt and overthrow their Governments. 
He further urged that in the event of a 
war with Russia, soldiers desert to the 
Red army. There seems to be no talk 
connected with the reported move to ex- 
pel Raxovsxy of France’s following 
Britain’s lead and breaking off diplomatic 
relations with Russia. Britain, by the 
way, recently delivered another blow to 
the Soviet Government when the Trades 
Union Council decided to break off all 
relations with Russian labor organiza- 
tions. The reason is said to be that the 
British felt the Russians were using them 
only to further revolutionary ends. 
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The Editor Steps Down 


‘DITORIALLY, we believe we have moss-grown associates and the class he 
E said our last word on the Sacco- travels with would condemn his actions. 
He is a moral coward. A machine could 
have done as well as Governor Fuller and 
his associates — his advisory committee — 
in reacting a farce. I have no use for an- 


‘Vanzetti case. But it becomes ap- 
‘parent’ that some of our readers have 
‘found cause to comment on our conclu- 
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During the progress of the agitation 
over Sacco and Vanzetti I was disap- 
pointed very much at the attitude of THE 
INDEPENDENT, which seemed to me to be 
joining in a movement which was en- 
tirely unnecessary, and was an attempt 
to move the trial in a capital case from the 
courts where it belonged to the news- 
papers. For that reason I stopped reading 
Tue INDEPENDENT. The other day my 
attention was called to the article called 
“Last Words on Sacco and Vanzetti” 
which I read with very great pleasure. 
It seemed to me a very able statement of 
the situation, and I congratulate you on 
the frank way in which you dealt with the 
case. My confidence in THE INDE- 
PENDENT is restored. 

MoorFIELD Storey. 


RESSING the arguments of the other 

side is this correspondent from Omaha, 
Nebraska, who finds little in our position 
to defend and even less in that of the 
State of Massachusetts. 


sions. We og vie to close ae our archy or any other form of disregard for 
ears or these columns to such of our law as long as that law is used to enact 
contributors as are sufficiently inter- justice, but when it is used by incompe- 
: ore ested" nus to express their honest tents, I also rebel. 
aetna, conse ely filled opinions, however, and for this reason, as Joun THomas., 
in. Answers problems of ac- well - ae their opinions a 
counting and record keeping worth consideration, we are publishin 2 
for any business or profession. two of the many letters which we ine UR friend Mr. Hermann Outgrowth 
Book Sent FREE received on this subject. is back in Paris after a summer in 
if requested on business stationery The first comes from a prominent the Bernese Oberland. Here is a paragraph 
John C. Moore Corp'n Boston attorney. from one of his letters: 
(Established 1839) Tired with too many kilometers of 
SOS Drone Bt., Rechegen, W.¥. oT Parisian streets, I went into the Bodega 


for a modest glass of sherry. At the next 
table were two elderly parboiled Britons 
and a rather bewildered Frenchwoman. 
The two men spoke only English, which 
they assumed she would understand if 
shouted at her or translated into a kind of 
baby talk. Moved perhaps by my advent, 
one of the Britons explained to her why 
Americans were the most despicable and 
disgusting of human beings. “They don’t 
know when a thing isn’t cricket.” 

“Comment, monsieur?” 

“We say a thing isn’t cricket. Isn't 
cricket! The Americans don’t know what’s 
Cricket. Comprenny? C-R-I-C-K-E-T, 
CRICKET —” 

“Non, monsieur, pardon, je .n’y com- 
prends rien.” Very solemnly he leaned 
forward and said slowly and distinctly 
— “They don’t play the game.” 

Instantly she understood. Her face lit 
up — “Ab, oui, oui, oui, je comprends 
maintenant, les Americains n’aiment pas 
les jeux.” 








Dear Sir: 

I have heard your magazine, THE 
INDEPENDENT, called a narrow, conserva- 
tive organ. Your editorial concerning the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case, in which you com- 
mend Governor Fuller, shows not only 
narrowness, but limited reasoning powers. 
{Governor Fuller stands convicted as a 
moral coward, who had not the backbone 
to stand up alone and face the music. He 
stands convicted of lack of knowledge of the 
people of this nation. He could not rise 
in a crisis. He called in others who were as 
cowardly as himself. They gave no heed to 
the gathering storm clouds of public senti- 
ment, but, being the kind of automatons 
they were, made so by our vicious system 
of education, gave no heed to the spirit 
of law but to the exact letter of the law. 
There are times when no man-made rule 
will work, no matter how perfect it may be, 
and this was one of the times. If these men 
were guilty as charged, why haven’t they 
been disposed of long ago? Because there 
was a doubt as to their guilt. That doubt 
still exists. What the governor should 
have done was to reprieve them and have 
a new trial. But he was afraid some of his 





When the “‘Lady’s Book” 
Was Young 
(Continued from page 308) 
Regarded in the light of present-day 
journalism, highly unethical and cruel. 
In 1877, Godey’s Lady’s Book was sold, 

and a year later its owner and publisher 
died. It had begun to lose the old-time 
flavor. Realism was stealing in and 
challenging the supremacy of saccharinity 
as a literary condiment. Under the name 
of Godey’s Magazine, the publication 
struggled along until 1898, when it peace- 
fully expired. “We have long stood at the 
head of the magazine world for our contri- 
butions,” wrote Godey twenty-eight years 
before his death; “‘they are always moral 
and instructive and as such may be 
placed before a family without hesitation. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book for 1850 shall surpass 
that of 1849 and exceed all magazines 
past, present, and to come.” He spoke the 
truth. America has never seen its like, and 
never will again. 


seen 


